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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHI 
PERFORMANC 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


Shaw. then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


1 SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 
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a 
) 
WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
\y fw 4 CAP. “Drivers, like 


professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 


BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, former 
dom’'s most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 


THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


shows that the ability to concentrate, in 
spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion. The con 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 
prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 


accident 


ers slightest miscalculation, repeated often 
enough, can become a disastrous habit. 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel- 
oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 
proved fatal. 


Day, long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 
ords. 





$20.00 for color. 


Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 











NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 
to the undersigned. 


NAME : 
Please Print 
COMPANY 


CITY 


nisintiniensias CRUE 


—__ADDRESS 


a 


copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 
Check or money order enclosed. 











“Those poor devils 


are dying” 


USTACHIOED, bulky and calm, Jack 
M Philip stood on the bridge of the 
U.S.S. Texas, watching his gunners pour 
fire into the Spanish men-of-war fleeing 
Santiago harbor. 

Only a few days before, another American 
ship had accidentally fired at the Texas. 
Philip had responded by signalling: “Thanks, 
good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells were whistling over his 
head from desperate vessels doomed to de- 
struction. As the Texas raced past the flam- 
ing, riddled Vizcaya, that Spanish battleship 
exploded. 

Instantly, a great victorious shout sprang 
up on the Texas. But Captain Philip quickly 
silenced it: 

“Don’t cheer, men; those poor devils are 
dying.” 

A bold captain who ran a happy ship, Jack 
Philip was already something of a friendly 
hero to his men. But this one sentence, more 
than all his bravery, made him a hero of 
the Spanish-American War to millions of 
Americans. 

For Americans prize gallantry. Gallantry 
is part of the great heritage — part of the 
strength — of the American people. And 
today, it is this strength—the strength of 
165 million Americans — which forms the 
real guarantee behind one of the world’s 
finest investments: United States Series E 
Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly 
and hold on to them. Start today! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 


Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertiseme It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising ( ne nd the Magazine Publishers of America. 





It’s an IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


to keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's a handy safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—'Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 

. pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 
patchers . . . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, 
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AYBE it’s been 
umpteen years 
since your heart 
went pitty pat at the 
sight of a rosy- 
cheeked dimple and 
the curling tresses 
of your adored one 
or maybe, if you're 
a gal, it’s been just 
yesterday that the 
schoolboy patrol lad 
on the corner was your white knight in ar- 
mor—even if the armor was only a patrol 
boy's belt and zippered coat. But there’s no 
mistaking the adoration our little Miss Mop- 
pet has on her freckled face or the fancy val- 
entine she’s getting ready to pop Junior’s 
way. Fact is—nobody but Ralph Moses, 
NSC art director and our favorite artist 
can capture that mood. 

It may be that Ralph sorta likes patrol 
boys, like our cover girl and, perhaps, like 
you do, too. At any rate, they deserve a 
special mention when you're thinking of 
passing out any valentines. And it seemed 
like a good idea to dedicate our February 
cover to the little guys who do such a tre- 
mendous job protecting their classmates 
on their way to and from school every day 

Next time you see a sign that says ‘‘School 

Slow,”’ you do just that. Take your foot 
off the gas pedal and rest it on the brake 
pedal. And, if you see one of our patrol 
boys with a flock of school kids back of his 
protecting arm, stop and give him the right- 
of-way. Let the children cross safely and 
say to yourself, as you get a freckled grin of 
appreciation from our cover boy, ‘That's 
my valentine!’ 

x * * 


If you've ever thought of buying an air- 
plane and getting away from traffic head- 
aches, consider the case of the helicopter 
pilot from Bethpage, New York. One cyl- 
inder of his helicopter engine cracked in 
flight and, when the oil pressure dropped, 
he made an emergency landing on a base- 
ball diamond in Central Park. Efficient New 
York traffic police promptly tagged him for 
illegal parking. 

x * 


We see by the papers that a bakery driver 
ticketed for speeding in Buffalo, N. Y., ex- 
plained to the court that he just had to get 
there fast, “else the whipped cream in the 
cupcakes would sour.” 
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Posters like these sprouted on outdoor advertising boards throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia. Here (from left): Billy Raimondi and Len McNichols, representatives of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters; Karen Walner, Teamsters’ theme girl, and Michael 
DeFilice, president of a Teamster local in Sacramento, talk over placement of the boards. 





L to R: James F. Ward, 

secretary of Local 216, , o 
A.F. of L. Teamsters; E. agp ve , ‘ 
N. “Jack” Godat, trans- , 4 4% 
portation manager, Pacific : : . 
Coast Aggregates; Gerry 

Rhodes, director, San 

Francisco Chapter, NSC, 

and secretary of Local 

960, A.F. of I Team- 

sters; and Theme Girl 

Karen Walmer, mix a . ys 
half-million pledge cards. ‘ ; ' 


George E. Mock, interna 

tional representative, A.F. 

of L. Teamsters (left) and 

Karen Walner, theme girl 

of the Safety Crusade, dis- 

play pledge cards and 2 | 

Crusade poster to a well / Tie: . 
pleasedCalifornian—Gov- ' { 

ernor Goodwin J. Knight 
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RUCK drivers are known the na- 

tion over as considerate, careful 
drivers. They have to be, for they 
spend their working hours on some of 
the most lethal territory in the United 
States—our highways. 

Having as great a stake in safety as 
any other single organized group, the 
Teamsters’ Union of Northern Cali- 
fornia — 100,000 strong — decided to 
do something about it. They offered 
to foot the bill for a $25,000 “Safety 
Crusade’’ if the National Safety Coun- 
cil would provide the know-how. The 
Northern California Chapter of NSC 
agreed to do just that. 


As Teamsters’ General President 
Dave Beck said, it was to be a battle 
in ‘‘the war America has never won.” 

Joseph J. Diviny, president of the 
Teamsters’ Highway Drivers Council, 
put it this way: “Safety is the field in 
which labor has its greatest invest- 
ment, since we invest the only thing 
we own, our labor.” 

Their generous offer having been ac- 
cepted, I was put on loan by the San 
Francisco Chapter to the Teamsters for 
the campaign. It proved to be an in- 
teresting assignment. 

My fellow coordinator, Teamster 
Ken Tenney, explained the purpose 
of the campaign this way: ‘As profes- 
sionals in the field of transportation, 
most teamsters feel that something 
must be done to improve the driving 
habits of the non-professional. It is 
our feeling too, that widescale use of 
our own slogan, ‘Make Courtesy Your 
Code, Too’ will do much to improve 
those habits.”’ 

What followed was a heart-warming 
display of cooperation between busi- 
ness, labor, and law enforcement agen- 
cies on a campaign that lasted from 
September 1 through October, 1955. 
During this period traffic deaths 
dropped a total of 4 per cent in 
Northern California. 

The late Judge Fred M. Wyckoff, 
of San Mateo County Central District 
Court, said of this campaign, “This is 
an outstanding example of widespread 
cooperation in the field of accident 
prevention.” 

The campaign was climaxed by a 
90-minute TV Salute to President 
Eisenhower on KGO-TV, San Fran- 
cisco, from 10:30 to midnight Novem- 
ber 30—the eve of S-D (Safe Driv- 
ing) Day. But the buildup was im- 
pressive, too. 

Preparations for the ‘Safety Cru- 
sade’ began as early as May with the 
first public announcement of the ac- 


Turn Page 
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Claude Oswalt (left), district manager, supervises placement of a Teamsters-Green Cross 
Safety Crusade bumper strip on one of his Delta Line units. Michael DeFilice, president 
of Sacramento local, and Karen Walner visited terminal at Second and O Streets in 
California’s capital city and left strips for all fleet units. 


Great big safety smiles! 
From left: J. J. Diviny, 
president and Iver C. 
Larson, executive presi- 
dent, both of the San 
Francisco Chapter, NSC; 
Frank Brewster, president, 
Western Conference of 
Teamsters; Dave Beck, 
general president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; Clinton W. 
Dreyer, manager, and 
Judge Wm. J. McGuin- 
ness, both of the Eastbay 
Chapter, NSC. 


From left—Kenneth Ten- 
ney, Fred V. Irvin, E. R. 
Adams, and Wm. York 
figure out where to spot 
posters. 





tivity and what it would include. Built 
around the slogan, “Make Courtesy 
Your Code, Too,” the campaign was 
divided roughly into four parts. First 
came the 
more than half-a-million northern Cali 
fornians during the two-month period 


safety pledges signed by 


Each pledge d 


To make every effort to drive and 
walk safely and to regard the rights 


of others 


To observe all traffic rules and 
regulations to the best of my ability 


To make courtesy my code, too! 

The second, third, and fourth parts 
of the campaign were a series of con 
tests for elementary and high school 
students, for teachers. and for law-en 
forcement officers. Prizes ranging from 
a trip abroad to a week’s stay at a 
donated by 
public spirited groups. These included 


local resort hotel were 


From the Northern California Ford 
dealers, a 1956 car; from American 
President Lines, a trans-Pacific trip for 
two; from the Matson line and the 
management of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, Honolulu, a trip for two on 
the Lurline and an 11-day stay at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel; from Trans 
ocean Airlines, a round-trip to Hawaii 
and two weeks stay for two; from Pa- 
cific Far East Lines, a trip of up to six 
months duration for two to any place 
served by the line; from Pacific Argen- 
tine Lines, a trip to New York through 
the Panama Canal, and from Grey- 
hound, an all-expense bus tour from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles and 
Palm Springs. Other awards were 
scholarships to recognized colleges, 
and Stays ranging from one to two 
weeks at resort hotels in the five west- 
ern States. 


The campaign slogan, “Make Cour- 
tesy Your Code, Too!” was made a 
by-word in Northern California. A 
total of 100,000 stickers, 50,000 
bumper strips and 250,000 posters 


bearing the slogan were plastered on 
everything that moved and a few 
things that didn’t. And outdoor ads 
showing a truck waiting for a little 
girl to cross the street became a fa- 
miliar sight on California highways 
Blonde Karen Walner, Miss Mo- 
desto 1955, and runner-up Miss Call- 
fornia 1955, was featured in Northern 
California new spapers signing up well- 


known public figures. She used an 
g 

over-size mock pencil bearing the cam- 
paign slogan, and distributed safety 
pledges to social and service groups. 
Dinners were held all over northern 
California featuring well-known safety 
leaders and law enforcement officers. 

Public response was excellent. In- 
terest ran high in schools and local 


Three tots aid Teamsters-Green Cross safety program. These three (from left) 


Gene (4), Susan (2), and Wayne (4-months) 


children of the William R. Moellers, 


of Lafayette, ask drivers to watch out for youngsters. 


Theme Girl of the Teamsters-Green Cross Safety Crusade, Karen Walner, has 
jumbo-sized job trying to teach road manners to an elephant. California safety 
folk hope humans catch on, Y’see, elephants never forget. 
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Trattic Jam 
in Germany 


By E. L. Newman 
Chief Safety Engineer, HO-AMFE 


WO million cars, 571,000 trucks, 

2,341,800 mopeds (motorized 
bicycles or cycles), 16 million bicycles, 
plus 5,700,000 visiting vehicles yearly, 
oxcarts, and farm animals — drivers 
who have only been behind the 
wheel five or six years—1,300 miles 
of autobahn (superhighway), 31,450 
miles of Class A roads, and 31,500 
of narrow-crooked cobblestone roads 
add up to a major headache in West 
Germany. And it’s not getting better 

as high as 50,000 vehicles are being 
registered monthly. Due to low price, 
trafic safety officials expect that 
mopeds will increase to five million 
by 1958. Germany’s vehicle population 
averages 12 per square kilometer com- 
pared with the United States average 
of 6 per square kilometer and France’s 
4. Germany has a big traffic jam! 


The results were 11,665 traffic 
deaths in 1954 and steadily on the in- 
crease in 1955. Some 493,373 injuries 
in 1954 and 494,000 accidents involv 
ing cars, bicycles and etc. 

Every German who can scrape to- 
gether the necessary marks to buy a 
car and operate it at the high cost of 
65c per gallon is doing so. Economi- 
cally, West Germany has made a re- 
markable recovery from the low status 
at the end of World War II. Produc- 
tion has increased 200% over 1936 
and it has put plenty of marks in every 
pocket. 

One of the main problems is that 
the average driver has only been be- 
hind the wheel about five or six years. 
Hundreds of driver schools have 
sprung up all over West Germany. 
Unfortunately, they are not under state 
control, and as long as the prospective 
driver can pass the minimum exam- 
ination required for a driver's license, 
he’s in. 

The average prospective driver can’t 
afford to take a long course and be- 
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sides—he’s anxious to get his license, 
run home, get the frau and the éinder 
and take out to see some of Germany’s 
beautiful scenery. One thing, that 
doesn't help—there’s no speed limit. 
And dont’ think that the small Ger- 
man cars, such as the Volkswagen, the 
DKW, General Motor’s Opel, and the 
Ford Taunus can’t go very fast. Sure, 
they’re economical, up to 40 miles per 
gallon, but they can make 70 miles per 
hour 


Unfortunately, many drivers’ schools 
aren't impressing on their students 
what “too fast for conditions’ means, 
and many of the drivers know only 
two speeds — standing still or wide 
open. 

Mechanically, the German car is 
excellent, so it’s the driving attitude 
that counts. We Americans in Ger- 
many aren't much better. Sure, we 
have rigid control over issuance of 
drivers licenses but if you have a valid 
stateside license, all you do is take 
a test on rules, regulations, and road 
signs and you have a license. A beau- 
tiful autobahn beckons and you're 
making 70. The German sees an 
American car going 70, ana he has 
to pass it. 


All German cars have turn indi- 
cators, and the Germans use them. 
However, many don’t until they start 
to pull out to pass another car, or as 
they are turning—a fault that goes 
back to the driver training school. 


Much has been done with regard 
to bicycle traffic. 1,500 miles of ‘“‘Rad- 
wege” or bicycle paths have been put 
alongside the main roads. Bicycles are 
no problem on the Autobahn’s. They 
are forbidden. However, many roads 
don’t have bicycle paths and as a re- 
sult, the bicycles take up a good por- 
tion of the roadway. Another facet is 
the law regarding bicycle operation. 
The law stated until recently that to 


‘make a left turn, you turn from the 
right side of the road’’ not from the 
center. Fortunately, this law has been 
changed, but lots of bicyclists still turn 
from the right. One thing that is 
excellent is the night lighting of bi- 
cycles; a front light, electric tail-light 
and foot pedal reflectors are required. 


The problem of oxcarts. farm ani- 
mals, and etc., is being slowly alle- 
viated through farm mechanization 
However, as the majority of farms are 
small, averaging only an acre or so, 
mechanization of such small areas is 
not feasible. Possibly, the use of the 
small garden tractor will help take 
this traffic off the road. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
recently allocated funds to complete 
the autobahn system. The present sys- 
tem was finished in 1939 mainly for 
military purposes. A great deal of 
repair was necessary on the roadway 
due to war damage. Most of the 
bridges were bombed out and in many 
sections of Germany traffic moves 
along it via a single lane. 


Trucking is a major problem. Ger- 
many’s railway setup is good, but can- 
not compete with the lower freight 
rates of the independent highway car- 
riers. Some piggy-back operations are 
carried on by the German Federal 
Railways, similar to operations in the 
States, but on a small scale. Germany 
does not use the tractor-semi-trailer rig 
in general use in the United States. 
German firms prefer the 214-5 ton 
straight truck pulling a four or six 
wheel tandem trailer. These make 
enormous rigs, many in excess of 60 
feet in length and approximately 300,- 
000 ply the roads daily. The German 
truck driver in general is very good. 
Biggest headache comes from passing 
on the hills though it is prohibited 
by law. Since many drivers cannot 
generate sufficient speed to pass 
another truck rapidly, the road is 
blocked and traffic proceeds to pile up. 
Many rear end collisions occur as a 
result. 


Weather plays an important part in 
the traffic problem. Rain, snow, ice 
and fog. It cains a lot in Germany, an 
average of 35 inches a year in Bavaria 
and 25 inches over the rest of the 
country. It gets cold in the wintertime 
and heavy snowfalls are common. Fog 
is an increasingly dangerous foe, par- 
ticularly with the increase in traffic. 
Last winter, near Frankfurt, 30 auto 
mobiles were involved in one collision. 
Nearly all of them were driving too 
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Test Cases 


By Robert L. Donigan 


QINCE the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Committee 
on Tests for Intoxication, there has 
been a large number of cases officially 
reported by state and federal courts in 
which one or more legal aspects of the 
admissibility of evidence of chemical 
tests to determine alcoholic influence 
have been involved. 

The number of such cases, as ab- 
stracted and published by the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, 
had reached 100 a year ago. Since 
then the Legal Division of the Insti- 
tute has found 39 new cases and two 
additional old cases. This means that 
at the present time there are 141 re- 
ported court decisions in which some 
phase of the use of such chemical 
tests has been involved.? 

Twelve of these decisions were in 
civil actions—10 are opinions by ap- 
pellate courts and two by courts of 
original jurisdiction. The other 129 
were in criminal actions in which the 
defendants had been charged with 
crimes where the use of liquor. had 
been an issue—123 of the opinions by 
appellate courts and six by trial courts. 

These cases concerning the legal as- 
pects of chemical test evidence are con- 
tained in the court reports of 29 states 
and the federal courts. This represents 
five more states within the past year. 
Thus, in addition to the statutory law 
in effect in 22 states to date,? a firm 
and substantial case law has been estab- 
lished in this country with respect to 
the use of chemical tests to determine 
alcoholic influence and the introduc- 
tion of evidence of the results of such 
tests. A careful study of these cases 
will acquaint any lawyer or judge with 
the proper preparation and procedures 
necessary in such cases. 


Robert L. Donigan is general counsel for the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, author 
of ‘Chemical Test Case Law,’’ and a member of 
the National Safety Council's Committee On Tests 
For Intoxication This article is based on a re 
port prepared by Mr. Donigan for the annual 
meeting of the Committee during the 43rd Na- 
tional Safety Congress, October 20, 1955 


The Author 


No court has reversed a case on the 
ground that chemical tests to deter- 
mine alcoholic influence and its degree 
are not valid. It is only logical to con- 
clude the courts have held, directly or 
by implication, that such tests are valid 
and that evidence concerning them is 
admissible when the tests have been 
properly conducted and the facts are 
properly presented in court according 
to well-established rules of evidence. 

It may be surprising to many not 
familiar with chemical tests and their 
probative value how relatively few of 
the reported cases have been reversed 
on appeal. On the other hand, to those 
judges and lawyers familiar with the 
subject, it will not be surprising to see 
how the reversals of most of those 
cases could have been avoided by 
proper a gpa and presentation of 
the evidence on the part of the police 
or the lawyers, or both. A study of 
the cases so reversed would indicate a 
need for study and training in the 
legal fundamentals concerning this 
particular subject on the part of those 


persons whose omissions or commis- 
sions were responsible for the reversals. 

Of the 10 civil cases reported by 
appellate courts, only two were re- 
versed because of errors connected 
with the chemical test evidence. An 
analysis of the reasons shows: 


1. Faulty instructions to the jury.® 

2. Failure to identify properly the 
specimen analyzed as that taken 
from the particular subject person.‘ 


Of the 123 criminal cases reported 
by appellate courts, only 19 (slightly 
more than 15 per cent) were reversed 
for errors connected with the chemical 
test evidence. They were as follows: 


Failure to prove the defendant was 
under the influence of intoxicants.® 
Failure to show the expert witness 
was qualified as such.® 

Failure to prove by expert witness 
that alcoholic content of specimen 
analyzed was sufficient to cause in- 
toxication.’ 

Failure to identify properly the 
specimen analyzed as that taken 
from the defendant.§ 

Failure to prove proper analysis of 
specimen.® 

Failure to prove test method gen- 
erally recognized as reliable.1° 
Specimen not obtained within stat- 
utory time limit.?! 

Opinion of witness as to intoxica- 
tion of defendant based — re- 
sults of chemical test of which no 
evidence was introduced.12 
Prosecutor’s constant questioning 
of witnesses in attempt to show in- 
admissible refusal of defendant to 
submit to chemical test.1* 
Improperly admitting into evidence 
the qualified refusal of defendant to 
submit to chemical test and testi- 
mony of expert witness explaining 
chemical tests and their value.‘ 
Improperly refusing to permit de- 
fendant to testify he had requested 
chemical test at time of arrest.5 
Faulty instructions to the jury.1® 
Violation of defendant’s rights with 
respect to search and seizure.!7 
Violation of defendant's privilege 
against self-incrimination.!* 
Failure of prosecution to produce 
interpretive evidence through testi- 
mony of qualified expert witness.!” 
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There is nothing startling or new 
about the points involved nor the final 
conclusions reached by the courts in 
the cases reported since last year. Sev- 
eral of the cases are important from 
the standpoint of emphasis on certain 
points. 

Three of the cases again confirm the 
admissibility of evidence proving by 
extrapolation, through the testimony 
of properly qualified expert witnesses, 
the blood alcohol content in the sub- 
ject person at the time of the event in 
question where the specimen of breath 
or bodily fluid subsequently analyzed 
was obtained from the person some 
considerable length of time after the 
event occurred.?° 

In one of these cases, Dr. Harger, a 
member of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Tests for Intoxica- 
tion, testified for the state as an expert 
witness.2! The breath test was submit- 
ted to by a defendant, charged with 
manslaughter arising from a motor 
vehicle collision, one hour and 45 min- 
utes after the collision occurred. After 
it was shown that the results of the 
test indicated 0.139 per cent blood al- 
cohol concentration at the time of the 
test, Dr. Harger was permitted to tes- 
tify as to the normal rate of diminish- 
ment of the level of blood alcohol in 
the average person. He expressed his 
opinion that at the time of the colli- 
sion, the blood alcohol concentration 
in the average person would have been 
0.165 per cent and that in his opinion 
such a person would have been under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor at 


Proper presentation of evidence in court is basic. Here Lt. Ber- 
nard E. Hokom, Los Angeles, questions police officer “witness 
Ptlm. Robert J. Selfridge, Philadelphia. 
“Judge” is Edward J. Fisher, former Lincoln, Nebr., jurist. 


for prosecution,” 
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the time of the collision. The judg- 
ment of conviction was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

On the other hand, the first opinion 
of any of the appellate courts in Penn- 
sylvania on the subject of chemical 
tests was reported several months 
ago.?* The defendant, involved in a 
collision, was charged with operating 
a motor vehicle while under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. He sub- 
mitted to a breath test an hour after 
the collision. The result indicated 0.20 
per cent blood alcohol concentration at 
the time of the test. 

At the time of his arrest and at the 
trial. the defendant stated that he had 
left a tavern just five minutes before 
the collision and that the “few beers”’ 
he admitted drinking had been con- 
sumed in the 45 minutes prior to his 
leaving the tavern. The state did not 
refute this testimony. Another member 
of the Committee, Dr. Muehlberger, 
testified as the expert witness for the 
prosecution. He testified among other 
things that from one-half hour to an 
hour and a half is required for the 
alcohol in one’s stomach to find its 
way completely into the blood stream. 

After the jury had found the de- 
fendant guilty, the trial judge granted 
a motion for a new trial on the ground 
that he had committed error in per- 
mitting introduction of the results of 
the test when Dr. Muehlberger’s testi- 
mony indicated the possibility of the 
blood alcohol level of the defendant 
having been on the rise at the time of 
the collision and subsequently thereto. 


In other words, the judge felt that 
there was a possibility the defendant 
was under the influence of alcohol at 
the time of the test but not at the time 
of the collision, and therefore he had 
been in error in admitting any chemi 
cal test evidence at all. 

The state appealed from the judge’s 
order granting a new trial and the 
appellate judges reversed the trial 
judge, ordering him to enter a judg 
ment of conviction on the jury's ver- 
dict. They said: “The test, on testi- 
mony which has not been questioned, 
was competent and relevant and was 
some evidence on the question of 
whether he was under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor while driving his 
automobile at the time of the collision. 
The weight of the evidence based on 
the test, of course, was for the jury.” 

However, an illustration of how 
little is known even by some capable 
lawyers of the principles of chemical 
tests and the rules of evidence in rela- 
tion thereto is the lengthy dissenting 
opinion of one of the appellate judges 
in this case. He argued that the test 
should not be admissible since there 
was no statute permitting it and that 
in this case, regardless of any statutory 
question, such evidence should not 
have been admitted because of the time 
lapse of one hour after the collision. 

Because of the trial judge’s actions, 
the dissent by the one appellate judge, 
and what otherwise might have hap- 
pened in the jury room, this case em- 
phasizes the need for better adminis- 

To Page 38 


Qualified technician runs a breath test to determine blood alco- 
hol content of specimen. When tests are properly conducted 
and the facts are properly presented to the court according to 
well established rules of evidence, they are valid and admissable. 
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Douglas Storer, president, Ripley’s Believe It or Not!, stands 
before monument to traffic accidents, erected in El Salvador. 
Grim reminder is topped by wrecked car and wreath. Inscription 
reads—"This represents: alcohol, speed and thoughtlessness.”’ 


’ 
A far cry from Boston's old bottleneck streets is the John F. 
Fitzgerald Expressway, which carries traffic from one side of 
the city to the other in a matter of mitutes. Above view is look- 
ing south, with historic Custom House Tower in background. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


ROM the December 17 issue of the National Catholic 
Weekly Review—America—comes this editorial com- 
ment on the recent S-D (Safe Driving) Day. Titled “Never 
Completely Safe,” the edi- 


torial is a commentary on the 
No Man 


. ee National Safety Council's 
is an Island . , 


added theme this year—'Be 

Your Brother's Keeper’—and 
read in part: It [the tragic toll of S-D Day} need 
really cause us no feeling of frustration. 

“In one sense, it ought to deepen our sense of human 
mortality and dependence. Our life depends on many, 
many others beyond ourselves. The taxi driver, the subway 
motorman, the train engineer . they have our lives quite 
literally in their hands . . . 

“We will have other Safe-Driving Days. They promise 
to become a national institution. But their chief fruit will 
not be precisely the diminution of casualties—desirable as 
that is—but the realization of our human interdependence. 


‘No man is an island’.”’ 


ERE’S a recent tongue-in-cheek editorial from the 
Springfield ( Mass.) Union, on the subject of ‘Super- 


market Hot Rodders.”’ The editorial joshed: “. . . Today 

food retailers are expanding 

into super supermarkets, The 
Superdupers? more imaginative speak of the 
day when stores will be so 
huge that shoppers will need 
motorized carts (as on golf links), traffic lights and even 
maps to get around. If it comes to this, of course, a market 
traffic patrol is sure to follow. You will hear the call 
coming in over the patrol radio: 


“ “Cart 32! Cart 32! 


Proceed at once to scene of 
collision between two shoppers’ carts. Aisle reported I't- 
tered with turnips and tomatoes, and traffic backed up to 
the breakfast food section.’ 

“Progress, like science, is wonderful, and every forward 
step brings new problems to replace the old. With spend- 
ing and taxes going higher and higher it is inevitable that 
drivers’ licenses will be required for shopping carts . . .” 
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Using dolls and toy car (left, above), Michael McCarthy (at 
right, above) gave a graphic demonstration of safety offered 
by seat belts when he appeared recently on the CBS Network's 
TV show, “On Your Account.” Mr. McCarthy won $300 in the 
quiz portion of the program—and he turned it over to the Na- 
tional Safety Council for traffic activities. (See story at right.) 


Ban Sie < —t ' 

Getting out of a tight parking spot is as easy as rolling side- 
ways with a new gadget being sold in London. Device (top 
panel) is steel platform with casters at one end and in the mid- 
die. One car platform is placed under each rear wheel (center 
panel), and car is driven a few inches onto rolling platforms. 
Sideways push by driver (bottom panel) swings car out into 
street. Would it work on the bigger, heavier American cars? 
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ECAUSE a safety engineer “practices what he 
preaches,’ the National Safety Council is $300 better 
off than it was before Michael McCarthy, of New York 

City, appeared on a recent 


: TV quiz program. The Coun 
He Practices 
What He Preaches 


cil is grateful indeed to Mr 
McCarthy, who generously 
sent along to the Council the 
$300 prize money he won on the CBS Network TV show, 
On Your Account 

Appearing on the quiz program November 3, Mr 


McCarthy told Quizmaster Dennis James he had been 


deeply interested in traffic safety, and specifically automo- 


bile safety belts, since a near-tragic accident almost three 
years ago 

Mr. McCarthy suffered only minor injuries in the crash, 
but a close friend riding with him was injured seriously 
when thrown against the windshield. Mr. McCarthy was 
onvinced that a safety belt similar to those used on com 
mercial airliners would help prevent such injuries 

Already safety-minded as chief engineer with the Rayco 
Manufacturing Company (producers of automotive acces- 
sories) Mr. McCarthy began private experiments with 
safety belts, using children’s pedal-propelled automobiles 
ind rag doll passengers 

On the quiz program, Mr. McCarthy used his small car 
and dolls to demonstrate the restraining power of safety 
belts. The experiment gave the TV audience a simple but 
vivid idea of the forces which enter into a traffic crash and 


the protection offered by a safety belt 


N S-D (Safe Driving) Day, 1955, The House of 

Seagram placed the following advertisement in news- 
ers from coast to coast: “We who make whiskey say 
Drinking and Driving Do 


Not Mix.’ This statement may 
Enlightened 


seem to work directly against 
Selfishness ‘ 


our self-interest. But actually 

it does not. It is very much 

to our self-interest to see that the privilege of drinking is 

not abused. Whiskey is a luxury and should be treated as 
such 

When taken moderately fine whiskey brings a sense 

of friendliness and well-being to social gatherings. But 

neither whiskey nor any other alcoholic liquor has any place 


at the wheel Drinking and driving do not mix 


This conviction must be shared by every thinking 


person who drives a car 
Therefore, we invite you—in the interest of public 
safety—to join us in the crusade for safer, saner driving. 
If you expect to be at the wheel of a motor car, we say 
to you: Think before you drink. Don’t drink before you 


drive THE END 





Dp” you ever stop to think, as you 
braked for a “Slow” sign, or 
pulled up to a stop for a traffic signal 
or sign, that these regulators of our 
traffic mores have—in many cases 
had their blueprints traced in tragedy 
and blood? 

It’s a fact. Experience—the grim 
experience of disaster and death in 
trafhic has dictated many of the 
warnings that guide you safely on your 
way across America via highway. 

Nine of every ten passenger miles 
traveled between American cities are 
rolled up in motor vehicles. And this 
means that most passengers are driven 
by the “amateur driver.” 


But there's nothing ‘‘amateur’’ about 
the business of keeping the motoring 
public informed, alerted and controlled 
on the nation’s state and federal high- 
way routes. A quick look at the 
National Safety Council's Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
discloses the fact that more than 7 
million traffic signs are spotted on 
these routes and that it cost in excess 
of $18 million annually to spot new 
signs, replace the worn-out or defaced 
ones and maintain them. 

Traffic engineers, highway officials 
and other interested groups have com- 
bined to see to it that traffic signs, 
signals, and highway markings have 
been made more uniform, and addi- 
tional gains in this direction are being 
chalked up with each passing day. 
But the battle for uniformity is far 
from over. 

In nearly every state today an appli- 
cant for a new driver's license must 


not only know what these traffic 
signs mean but also be able to identify 
them by their shape alone. 

The job of selling the driving and 
walking public on the imporiance of 
these signs and signals has been co- 
ordinated by the National Safety 
Council via its ‘Signs of Life’ pro- 
gram. Leaflets, posters, radio, press 
and television releases, films, exhibits, 
fact sheets, plus complete kits of pro- 
gram materials for use at the local and 
state levels are supplied annually. 

One of the problems in gaining de- 
sired uniformity in the installation and 
use of these ‘‘Signs of Life’’ is pointed 
up by Thomas N. Boate, chairman of 
the Council’s Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Conference, and manager of the 
Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

As he puts it: ‘Despite many ad- 
vances in traffic safety, adequate at- 
tention has not been given to one of 
the simplest, yet most important fea- 
tures of proper traffic control. Traffic 
signals are the most commonly used 
control devices, but we are far re- 
moved from uniformity in their appli- 
cation. 

“Today's average motorist by no 
means confines his driving to one city, 
or even to one state. Interstate trips 
for business and pleasure are common- 
place. Differences in traffic signing in 
various jurisdictions have made driver 
confusion the rule rather than the 
exception. 

‘Much of the difficulty—particularly 
in small and medium-sized cities—is 
due to the following basic factors: 


A lack of local awareness of 
the need for uniformity in 
signs, as regards shape, color, 
legend and installation details. 
Traffic signs, particularly Stop 
signs, are too frequently in- 
stalled on the basis of political 
expediency rather than _ traffic 
needs. 


Local authorities fail to recog- 
nize the need for maintaining 
signs properly to insure public 
respect and observance.” 

And, Mr. Boate concludes, ‘The 
value of proper signing has been 
proven by many instances of reduced 
accident experience. This is an area 
of governmental responsibility that 
calls for greatly increased endeavor.” 

Industry has a tremendous stake in 
the Council's ‘Signs of Life” program. 
Workers suffer more accidental deaths 
and injuries off the job than they do 
on the job. In 1954 (the latest figures 
available) nearly seven out of ten 
deaths and more than half of the in- 
juries to workers occurred off the job, 
principally in motor-vehicle accidents. 


One of those fully aware of the 
import of this is D. E. Mumford, 
manager of safety for the New York 
Central System, and chairman of the 
Off-The-Job Committee of the Coun- 
cil’s Industrial Conference. Says Mum- 
ford: “The ‘Signs of Life’ program 
developed under the guidance of the 
National Safety Council takes its place 
as the first nationwide, industry-wide 
development for off-job safety. As 
such, with its constant, ever-widening 
accent upon the meaning of the basic 
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highway sign shapes, it has left an 
immeasurable yet indelible imprint on 
the ever-shifting pattern of highway 
travel. 

“Just as the wandering gypsies 
throughout the centuries have de- 
pended upon their patterans of sticks, 
stones or twisted grass to indicate haz- 
ards, safety or direction of travel, so 
we—the modern wanderers and users 
of the highway — must instinctively 
know the meaning of highway signs 
by shape to insure immediate recogni- 
tion and obedience. 

“The ‘Off-The-Job’ safety movement 
salutes the ‘Signs of Life’ program as 
a true and tested weapon which can 
effectively be used to combat the great- 
est threat to the enjoyment of our ‘off- 
job hours.” Our wheeled ‘living rooms’ 
can be protected from motor vehicle 
accidents through intensified knowl- 
edge and respect of the shape and 
meaning of highway signs.” 

Traffic engineers, naturally, have a 
high regard for traffic signs and sig- 
nals. They are the tools of their trade. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
them concerned with the question of 
adequate signing. To quote Charles 
W. Prisk, president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, and highway engi- 
neer with the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads: “The ever-upward surge of 
traffic volumes and speeds on streets 
and highways already burdened pre- 
sents a challenge that must be met if 
transportation demands of the nation’s 
expanding economy are to be served 
As elements of the challenge are con- 
sidered, it becomes evident that im- 
proved traffic controls and highway 
signs in particular, are vital tools for 
the future.” 

Prisk pleads with engineers to see 
to it that the signs are clear, concise, 


Words are hardly necessary to tell this story. ‘No pass- 
ing” sign and pavement markings are useless unless drivers 
regard them as highway helps. This driver, pulling out to 
pass truck despite posted warning and pavement markings, 
doesn’t know it but he’s getting ready to meet his Maker. Dis- 
regard of such signs is one reason for toll in head-on collisions. 
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of adequate size and easily compre- 
hended. Then he wants them placed 
with regard to the driver's normal 
view, the street or highway layout, 
traffic speed and volume, the intended 
function of the sign and the likely 
pattern of driver reaction. 


“The third point of emphasis,” says 
Prisk, ‘‘is on the selectivity with which 
signs are applied. Frequently, those 
streets and highways most poorly 
signed are those that have the greatest 
number of signs per block or mile. 
A hodge-podge appearance and gen- 
eral ineffectiveness result from erection 
of new signs without adequate concern 
for their integration with other signs 
already in place. A few, clearly-de- 
signed, well-located signs that have a 
close functional relationship with the 
basic street or highway design, and 
with the operating conditions thereon, 
are greatly to be preferred to a mon- 
tage composed of many weaker in- 
stallations 

“The most significant contributions 
that could be made,” he concluded, 
“would be to have travelers regard 
these signs as guides to safer, more 
enjoyable motoring. Then they truly 
would be ‘Signs of Life’.” 

‘Traffic law enforcement, like any 
other phase of law enforcement, de- 
pends for its success on public accept- 
ance of the law. 


Speaking for enforcement officials, 
Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., of the 
Miami (Fla.) Police Department, and 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, puts it this 
way: 

"Signs, signals and pavement mark- 
ings are indispensable allies of the 
police in traffic law enforcement. There 
is plenty of work for the police with 


these safety devices, but I shudder to 
think of the traffic chaos that would 
exist without these non-vocal partners. 

“Take grade crossing accidents, for 
example. More than 1,200 deaths re- 
a in 1954 from motor vehicle 
collisions with railroad trains. This is 
a frightful toll, to be sure, but con- 
sider the millions and millions of safe 
crossings of railroad tracks in 1954 
because of driver observance of signs 
and warning devices. 

“I don't pretend to know the facts 
in each of the cases involving colli- 
sions of motor vehicles with trains in 
1954, but I believe it is safe to assume 
that the great majority of them would 
not have occurred if the drivers had 
observed and obeyed the signs put at 
the grade crossings for their protection. 

“Greater voluntary compliance with 
all traffic rules and regulations, which 
certainly includes strict observance of 
the ‘Signs of Life,” and your ‘life 
lines,’ will mean fewer deaths, inju- 
ries, and property damage. Sign- 
conscious drivers and pedestrians are 
the traffic officer’s best friends!” 

Every traffic safety campaign de- 
pends for its success on public accept- 
ance of the need for regulating the 
driving and waking habits of our cit- 
izenry. Campaigns against the drink- 
ing driver, the speeder, the lawless are 
no exception. All of them depend, 
too, on the same acceptance by John 
Q. Public of the ‘Signs of Life’’ theme 

the adherence to traffic signs, signals 
and markings by all who walk or 
drive. And, in a sense, the ‘Signs of 
Life’’ program of the National Safety 
Council is part and parcel of their 
particular variation of the same cam- 
paign. They are all aimed at making 
these guides for highway travel truly 
“Signs of Life.” THE END 


More than 1,200 deaths resulted in 1954 from motor vehicle 
collisions with trains. 
sive installations were ignored in many cases. The round ad- 
vance warning sign 500 feet from a grade crossing and the cross 
buck at the crossing should be obeyed if you would make 
traffic signals your signs of life. 


Signs, gates, warning bells—all expen- 





Special Allied van on cross-country run during which author studied safety devices, 
driver control and loading equipment used by long-haulers. 


SUPERVISION 
Takes to the Road 


By John H. Waspi, 
Director of Safety and Assistant Operations Manager, 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


— I supervisors can learn more 
about the safety and efficiency of 
their operations on an extended tour 
of company routes under actual oper 
ating conditions than they will ever 
learn from reports, records or other 
means of determining the box score 
on their fleets 

This is not to disparage the use of 
reports, records, etc. It is, rather, a 
call for realism in checking on drivers, 
routes and methods 

My comments are based on my ex 
perience in traveling 6,300 miles in 
all kinds of weather and climate as 
we criss-crossed the United States fol 
lowing a schedule of typical interstate 
moving jobs regularly serviced by Al 
lied Van Lines’ 660 agents 

Our trip—the first of its kind in 
the moving industry—was no junket 
based on idle curiosity. We set out to 
study safety devices, driver control and 


loading equipment used by long 
haulers. And for two months Gerald 
L. Byerly, an Allied Van driver from 
Omaha, Neb.. and I checked out a 
special moving rig equipped with a 
safety belt, instruments to record driv 
ing speeds, a mobile telephone and 
modern loading devices 


Driver Byerly was typical of Allied 
Van Lines’ drivers. He met both the 
physical and service requirements of 
the company’s average driver. Many 
Allied Van Lines’ drivers met these 
requirements and selection was made 
in alphabetical order. Byerly was the 
first driver interviewed and who ac- 
cepted. 

In simplest language our trip proved 
that trucks equipped with seat belts 
and speed-recording instruments con- 
tribute significantly to accident pre- 
vention. This may not be startling in- 
formation. But it is significant to note 


that Driver Byerly found that the use 
of a seat belt proved comfortable and 
that it contributed substantially to the 
relief of driver fatigue. This because 
the belt helped him maintain proper 
sitting position and absorbed vibra- 
tion, 

We used a specially designed tractor 
and trailer on the trip. The tractor 
a D-42 Mack Cab Over Tractor. The 
trailer a 35-foot Highway Warehouse- 
mans Van. Internal equipment on the 
tractor included a mobile telephone, 
seat belts, tachograph, service recorder, 
safety beam headlights, double side- 
view mirrors, first-aid kit, flags, flares, 
fuses, fire extinguishers and all such 
equipment as pres ribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission safety 
regulations. 


The course of our trip follows: New 
York City to Chicago on Route 30, 
66 and 36 to Hannibal, Mo. Route 36 
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to St. Joseph, Mo., then on Route 275 
to Omaha. Routes 30 and 6 to Denver 
and Route 40 to Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. We traveled Route 99 
to Los Angeles, Route 80 through 
Phoenix, El Paso, Fort Worth to 
Montgomery, Alabama. Then we 
moved via Routes 80 and 29 to At- 
lanta continuing on until we hit Route 
1 to Washington, D. C. and thence to 
New York City. 

Throughout the trip, actual ship 
ments were handled and customers 
contacted in the normal line of our 
work. 

At the beginning of each day, safety 
inspection and report as required by 
I.C.C. was made by the driver. This 
took approximately ten minutes. An 
inspection of tires, air lines, lights, 
etc. was made at each stop during the 
day. 

The truck was dispatched in the 
normal procedure of the company. At 
all times we maintained a speed within 
the posted limits or which was re 
quired by the conditions under which 
we were traveling. Hours operated 
were such as prescribed by I.C.C. safety 
regulations 

Every day we sent copies of the 
driver's logs to the main office, and in 
each 24-hour period the tachograph 
chart was forwarded for verification of 
the driver's log. 
in a service recorder chart. 


Each week we sent 


We found the tachograph to be an 
excellent aid to operation since it veri 
fied the time equipment was in use, 
the fact that no speed laws were vio 
lated, and—on test—accurately flashed 
a red light when excessive speed was 
reac hed. 


The driver made a daily report to 


California beckoned author and Driver Gerald Bylerly who 
covered 6,300 miles in all kinds of weather on survey trip that 
criss-crossed the United States following a schedule of typical 
interstate moving jobs regularly serviced by Allied Van Lines. 
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ROUTE SEGMENTS 


Sketch of the route covered by the author 
segments shown were those most frequently 


and Driver Byerly cross-country. Route 
used by Allied Vans. The overall route 


represents all types of terrain, temperatures and altitudes. And the cities along these 


routes are the most congested traffic areas. 


the office, transmitting all information 
required about the trip. He averaged 
about 15 minutes a day preparing the 
report. He also kept a daily log on or 


off duty which was also sent to the 
office each day. At no time were accu- 
mulations of reports permitted. An 
entry was made in the log each time 
the driver changed his type of duty 
during the day. Entries in logs were 


made throughout the day and averaged 
about ten minutes per day 

Large West Coast type side-view 
mirrors were used on our rig and we 
found them to be effective, giving 
maximum rear visibility. An addi- 
tional round mirror was added on each 
side to cover effectively areas that were 
not covered by regular side view mir- 


rors during turns. We believe they 
should be added to all equipment. 

We switched around our large type 
turn indicators to find the most ad- 
vantageous position. Indicators were 
used at all turns, when changing lanes 
and while parked at accident scenes 

We checked a brake warning device 

buzzer type. It was set for 60 lbs 
of air pressure and not under driver's 
control. It was clearly audible above 
sound of motor. 

New type safety beam headlights 
were tested as a visibility aid. They 
were very effective in rain, fog and 
snow. 

In this issue of PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Jack Soward reports on the progress 


Turn Page 


si 


Recording the trip. Movie equipment was set up and films were 
made of many moves made by Allied Van Lines’ typical opera- 
tions to help sell safer, better service to movers and their cus- 
tomers. Author and Driver Bylerly are in this scene. 





Side View Mirror: Large West Coast 
type side view mirrors were used and 
found to be effective, giving maximum 
rear visibility. An additional round mir- 
ror was added on each side to cover areas 
effectively that were not covered by 
standard-sized side view mirrors during 
turns. These, survey found, should be 
added to equipment. 


of the Safety Crusade of the Green 
Cross-Teamster combination in North- 
ern California, This is typical of the 
partnership commercial drivers have 
developed over the years and are now 
extending to the driving public at 
large. 

We noticed that drivers are more 
safe and more courteous in certain 
areas than in others. But throughout 
our entire trip one thing stood out 
speeds of automobiles were in excess 
of that which was reasonably safe and 
prudent. Biggest violation of rules of 
the road was in passing. Few passen- 
ger car drivers allowed sufficient clear- 
ance. Many passed in clearly marked 
“no passing” zones. In several cases 
cars which passed us would have been 
racked up had not our driver slowed 
to allow them to pass. 


Today's professional driver must 
drive defensively to exist. The in- 
crease in size and weight and speed of 
automobiles has changed the picture 
for them. Several years ago the truck 
driver had little to fear in a collision 
between truck and car. Speeds were 
lower and impact far slighter than at 
present. The impact of a 35,000 lb. 
truck and 4,000 Ib. car is a disaster to 
both vehicles and occupants. 


The mechanical condition of many 
private automobiles was of such poor 
conc ition as to be considered hazard- 
ous. Headlights not working, stop 
lights defective, tail lights out, badly 
worn tires—all were numerous in cars 
more than three years old. 


In urban traffic, we noticed a dis- 
tinct tendency for autoists to use the 
Jeft hand lane in preference to the 
extreme right hand lane and passing 


on the right at intersections was also 
common. 

Advances in commercial safety 
equipment, safety requirements and 
companies being safety conscious has 
had a great effect upon the commer- 
cial driver. This cannot be said for 
the private automobile driver. He 
must still rely upon his own educa- 
tion and the product of the automo- 
bile manufacturer. We were constantly 
aware of courtesy shown by commer- 
cial drivers such as moving to the 
shoulder of the road to allow auto- 
mobiles to pass, aid of motorists on 
the highways, the use of first aid 
experience at accidents and many other 
typical acts of courtesy by commercial 
drivers. 

Throughout the trip, we found, 
contrary to some opinions that the 
roads were in good condition i a 
cally. There were however, insufficient 
four lane and divided highways. Al- 
though all states had highways of this 
type none had a sufficient quantity. 
The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Turnpikes were the best that we 
found. 

At no time was there any intent to 
veil the purpose of the trip to the 
drivers. In the early stages, we offered 
only brief explanations, generally em- 
phasizing safety and making a com- 
pany movie. However, it was soon 
found that full information on the 
purpose of the trip was more read- 
ily understood and acceptable by the 
drivers. 

Through constant close association 
in eating and lodging places, oe 
lots and bull sessions, it was observed 
that the drivers are proud to be iden- 
tified with Allied. Many drivers ex- 
pressed confidence in the company as 
a whole which is the result of the 
improvements made in the past few 
years. 

As a group, the drivers felt that 
the requirements they must meet in 
Allied are necessary and for their 
general good as well as the company’s. 


Seat belts: Airline type seat belts were 
tried out on survey trip. Survey proved 
belts would be invaluable in event of 
front-end collision or sudden stop. Driver 
who uses belt finds it will relieve driver 
fatigue, cuts down on vibration. 


Tachograph: This instrument was used 
during entire trip and made automatic 
recordings every 24 hours operating from 
speedometer cable. Charts were sent to 
general office each day to check against 
driver’s log. Verified the time equipment 
was in use and the fact that no speed 
laws were violated. Accurately flashes 
red light when excessive speed is reached. 
Found to be an excellent aid to operation. 


They know and feel that they are a 
select group. 


Majority of drivers believe that the 
driver who deliberately and repeatedly 
does things wrong should be weeded 
out and they respect the company for 
having procedures to do this. 


There was an attitude that trips of 
this nature were inevitable and _ that 
the company would sooner or later 
take steps to find out more about the 
over-the-road operations. They real- 
ize that the driver who is trying to do 
the right kind of job will not be 
adversely affected on the information 
derived on a trip of this type and 
only those who should be affected 


will be. 


We think Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
profited from our survey trip. We 
know the equipment information is of 
value to management and drivers. So 
much so that the survey trip idea was 
extended over an additional ten 
months and may be continued indefi- 
nitely. We added tubeless tires and 
snow and ice tires and a few other 
types of rolling equipment for check- 
ing out under actual operating condi- 
tions. When our survey reports are 
all in, we will inform readers of 
PuBLIc SAFETY of our findings. 


One thing is certain, and this we 
know from being Johnny-on-the-spot. 
Performance all over the system is 
upped substantially, when supervision 
takes to the road. 


Trips of this type should be a pre- 
requisite for any safety director or op- 
erations manager whether his firm is 
a regular route or irregular route 


operator. THE END 
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Rapture Over 


‘Kapped’ Bus Drivers 


Here's an eloquent testimonial to the thoughtful, considerate 
transit operators, who each day get America to and from work. 
Writer says: "Bus drivers must be a wonderful race of men." 


NE of the best known Catholic 

columnists in recent years was 
Rev. Daniel Lord, S.J., who died of 
cancer, worked through his last years 
with the knowledge that any day 
might bring the final summons from 
his Maker. 


Of particular interest to transit folk 
are these lines culled from one of 
Father Lord’s columns. He called it 
“Rapture Over ‘Rapped’ Bus Drivers.” 
Father Lord’s case for the seldom-ap- 
preciated transit operator follows. 

Taking them by and large, bus 
drivers must be a pretty wonderful 
race of men. There's an old saying: 
“You never see the waiter’s face.” I 
think that could be shifted easily to 
“You never see the bus driver’s face.” 
When you enter the bus, you are 
absorbed in right change and a trans- 
fer; when you sit down, you read or 
look at the scenery or go into a com- 
rortable coma; when you leave (if you 
have any degree of civilized manners 
about you) you leave by the rear or 
center door, and the bus driver never 
gets a nod from you. His big bulky 
bus has a way of getting to be an ob- 
struction when you are driving your 
own car; he takes up more than a fair 
share of your street or boulevard. He 
gets rapped in jokes and stories. He 
is supposed to have a flaming temper 
and to use pepperpot language. And, 
actually, he must be one of mankind's 
most patient men. 

Anyone who drives a car through 
normal city traffic knows that every 
driver but himself is slightly insane, 
totally inconsiderate, a dolt and a 
menace to human life. Yet the most 
constant driver doesn’t make driving 
a life's career. The bus driver does. 
All day long from the time he takes 
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his bus out into the morning till he 
finally staggers from the wheel at 
night, he is battling the traffic 

Traffic, indeed? He is battling the 
people who make traffic the snarl and 
peril it is. The people who open the 
left door of their car and step out 
into a stream of traffic, glaring as you 
approach them the drivers who 
cut across from a middle lane to make 
their right turn, and from the curb 
to turn left the woman looking 
for a house number with eyes that 
long since defied the skill of the oculist 

. the man who discovers a parking 
space after he has passed it, jams on 
his brakes, and without bothering to 
see what is behind him, starts backing 

the weaver who goes through 
traffic like a broken field runner on 
the gridiron. 

I have always felt sorry for any man 
whose job it is to deal with the travel- 
ing public. How about the bus driver 
whose public changes every iew 
blocks? I suppose the particular prob 
lem passengers grow almost standard 
the woman who runs in front of the 
moving bus to make it stop; the pas- 
senger who never has the right change 
ready and can’t locate it; the passenger 
who has the right change but can’t 
locate the change box and drops it 
down the car steps; or talks to a friend 
on the curb with a foot holding open 
the door; and who, when the crowd is 
heaviest, leaves by fighting his or her 
way down the crowded aisle, and 
through the clotted cork of incoming 
passengers; or who isn't quite sure 
where he or she wants to go but 
wonders if the bus goes there; or who 
finds she is on the right bus only it 
is going the opposite direction; or who 
forgets to ask for her transfer until 
she reaches her cross street and then 


demands it as the new crowd pours 
in; or who stops right back of the bus 
driver, and stands there blocking all 
entrance into the car, and the passage 
down the aisle; or who persists in 
talking to the driver, during the rush 
hours of the late afternoon... . 


I cannot recall an instance of a bus 
driver killing a passenger, or taking 
a pot shot at one of the motorists who 
make life difficult for all of us. I ride 
buses constantly and never hear one 
of them raise his voice in protest, 
anger, or argument. Maybe the spirit 
has been beaten out of them. Maybe 
they are just remarkably fine and 
patient citizens. 

I find them most willing to give in- 
formation, even to look it up if they 
have to. No human inconsiderateness 
seems to surprise them. They are care- 
ful of the blindman who enters the 
car unescorted and are deaf to the 
clamors and bad manners of the teen- 
agers who jam up the bus when the 
local high school releases them in 
high spirits and low social conduct. 

They guide their heavy buses with 
a minimum of accidents; they bend 
their strong backs to swing their cars 
out of the way of the unwary; they 
make change and issue transfers and 
collect fares; they call streets and re- 
member to call loudly the unknown 
street at which you wish to alight. 

They suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous passengers, calm the drunk, 
tolerate the truculent, and all day long 
battle the fierce tides of motor vehicles 
which wear out in a few hours the man 
or woman at the wheel of a light 
passenger car. 

Bus drivers must be an amazing 
race of men. I think I shall begin to 
notice their faces. THE END 





Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield (right) presents Thomas H. Vander- 
hoof, Sr., of the Dover, New Jersey Post Office with 13-year NSC Safe Driver 


Award—the 750,000th issued, as Mrs. 


Vanderhoof beams appreciatively. 


Honor Postal Driver 


Dover, N. J. Mounted Courier finds his 
NSC Safe Driver Award is 750,000th. 


HEN Postmaster General Arthur 

E. Summerfield presented his 13- 
year NSC Safe Driver Award to 
Thomas H. Vanderhoof, Sr., mounted 
carrier from the Dover, New Jersey 
Post Office, it pointed up the tremen- 
dous contribution the United States 
Post Office was making to make S-D 
(Safe Driving) Day a success. But, 
more than that, it also added up to 
two other big items. One that Uncle 
Sam's Post Office was making every 
day safe driving day for the couriers 
that carry the mail, and secondly—the 
award Mr. Vanderhoof, Sr. received 
was the 750,000th NSC Safe Driver 
Award issued since the inception of 
the “‘nation’s highest honor for pro- 
fessional safe driving performance.” 


The ceremony held in the Post 
master General's office highlighted the 
keen interest Postmaster General Sum 
merfield has evinced in safe driving 
performance on the part of the more 
than 100,000 postal drivers enrolled 
in the National Safety Council's Safe 
Driver Award Program, and the fact 
that such performance on the part of 
postal drivers has resulted in substan- 
tial savings to the Department 


As Postmaster General Summerfield 


put it: “We are gathered to honor Mr. 
Thomas H. Vanderhoof, Sr., of the 
Dover, New Jersey Post Office for his 
accomplishment in winning the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Safe Driver 
Award. 

“This is the 750,000th such award 
given, and I feel that it should go to 
Mr. Vanderhoof. He has a flawless 
record of 13 years of safe driving for 
the Post Office Department, and he 
represents the finest type of public 
servant, of whom we have so many 
thousands in our postal field service. 

“Mr. Vanderhoof is one of the 
100,000 postal drivers enrolled in the 
National Safety Council's Safe Driver 
Award Program. We are proud to 
note that more than 25,000 postal 
drivers already have earned this 
coveted award, having driven a com- 
bined 175,000 accident-free years to 
mark this achievement. 

“It is fitting that this award pres- 
entation should be made on Safe Driv- 
ing Day. The Post Office Department, 
keenly aware of the vital part it plays 
in community life all over the nation 
and its responsibility to protect our 
children and our citizens, went all-out 
in promoting S-D Day. 


“More than ever before, the Post 
Office Department, along with the rest 
of the nation, is working to reduce the 
appalling toll that auto accidents have 
taken. And today—S-D Day—marks 
the climax of the most extensive efforts 
in the history of the Post Office De- 
partment to promote safe driving. 

“. . . However, as the record of Mr. 
Vanderhoof demonstrates, it is im- 
portant that every day be Safe Driving 
Day. He has accomplished every day 
for 13 years what all of us should 
achieve every day. And that is a day 
unmarred by the senseless destruction 
of life, limb or property.” 

Paul H. Coburn followed with the 
tribute of the National Safety Coun- 
cil as he commented: ‘To you, Mr. 
Vanderhoof, has fallen the honor of 
symbolizing the 750,000 expert, pro- 
fessional drivers who proudly wear the 
NSC Safe Driver Award. During your 
13 accident-free years, you have gone 
far beyond the call of duty, beyond 
the legal requirements of traffic safety, 
and have prevented accidents in spite 
of the other fellow’s faulty judgment 
or recklessness, in spite of traffic or 
weather conditions, and in spite of 
time schedules. This holds true for 
the Safe Driver Award winners in the 
Post Office Department and for all 
NSC Safe Driver Award winners in 
all segments and divisions of motor 
transportation, who have earned the 
“nation’s highest award for profes- 
sional safe driving performance.” 

Proudest of the distinguished visi- 
tors gathered for the presentation cere- 
monies was Mrs. Vanderhoof, Sr., who 
accompanied her husband to the Na- 
tion’s capital for the ceremonies. 

Also on hand were Charles N. 
Brady, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation; M. R. Darlington, Jr., manag 
ing director, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee; John V. Lawrence, 
managing director, American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc.; Francis E, Per- 
kins, President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety; Leroy W. Wike, executive sec- 
retary, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; A. W. Koehler, sec- 
retary-manager, National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators; Charles J. 
Calvin, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association; J. O. Mattson, president, 
and James H. Lake, assistant, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation; Paul H 
Coburn, director, Motor Transporta- 
tion Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil; Thurlow J. Biddle, motor vehicle 
safety program administrator, and Ed- 
ward B. Landry, director of safety and 
health of the Post Office Department. 

THE END 
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HE second in a series of New England regional con- 

ferences on traffic safety was held in Hartford, Conn., 
on Tuesday, November 29. The topic of the conference 
was ‘'Public Information Activities.” 

Twenty-four representatives from motor vehicle depart- 
ments, state police agencies, state safety organizations, and 
local safety councils attended the conference, which was 
sponsored by the National Safety Council. The Connecti- 
cut Safety Commission served as conference host. 

Jack Greig, director of the Safety Education Division, 
Traffic and Transportation Department, National Safety 
Council, discussed the 1956 calendar of public information 
activities, “Operation Safety,” planning aids and materials 
for state and local activities, and new program materials 
now being developed. 

Robert I. Catlin, chairman of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission, addressed the group at a special conference 
luncheon. He commended the states represented for their 
accomplishments in the field of traffic safety and urged 
them to continue in their efforts to develop effective, well 
planned public information programs. 

Last July, the New England states held a regional con- 
ference on the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
A regional conference on organization for traffic safety is 
now being planned for the spring of 1956. 


Ontario Safety League 

George H. Jackson, vice president for sales and advertis- 
ing of Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., was elected 
president of the Ontario Safety League at a meeting of 
the board of directors late in November. He succeeds 
W. M. V. Ash, president of Shell Oil Company of Canada, 
Ltd., who headed the League since February, 1953, and 
recently became chairman of the Canadian Highway Safety 
Conference. 

The Ontario Safety League became affiliated with the 
National Safety Council in April, 1955. 


Texas Driver Contests 

Don Hill, southern district representative, NSC, reports 
a year-round program of teen-age safety education conducted 
in Wichita Falls High School which fully exploits the 
nationwide Teen-Age Road-e-o sponsored by the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Each month, each home room selects a candidate to enter 
the “Driver of the Month” contest. Written and skill tests 
are administered by D. L. Cooper, district safety officer of 
the Texas Highway Patrol. Winners of the monthly con- 
tests (one boy and one girl) qualify to enter the ‘Driver 
of the Year” contest. 

The boy and girl who emerge winners in the “Driver 
of the Year’’ contest are sent by the Wichita Falls Junior 
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Portland 


HE trophy for traffic safety competition between Portland 

and Seattle, Wash., is returned to Fred Peterson, Mayor of 
Portland (right) by William J. Billings, president, Seattle- 
King County Safety Council (center). Portland regained tem- 
porary custody of trophy for besting Seattle in traffic death 
toll for three-month period. Rose Festival Princess Donna 
Rae Cobban prepares to reward mayor with bouquet of roses. 


Chamber of Commerce, expenses paid, to compete in the 
National Jaycee Teen-age Road-e-o, and Patrolman Cooper 
goes along as their coach. 


The idea was developed several years ago by the Wichita 
Falls Safety Council to make safe driving a matter of sus- 
tained interest to teen-agers throughout the year. 


Vermont 

A three-day Traffic Court Conference was held in Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, on November 8, 9, and 10. Judges, state’s 
attorneys, and law enforcement officials from all sections 
of the state attended. Attorney General Robert Stafford 
served as conference coordinator. Governor Joseph B. John- 
son delivered the opening address of the program. 

The need for increased public safety education was cited 
as one of the foremost requirements in coping with the 
states’ trafic problem. Conference speakers included Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner H. Elmer Marsh, Public Safety Com- 
missioner William H. Baumann, James P. Economos of the 
American Bar Association, and Ray Ashworth of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute. Representatives of the 
National Safety Council, newspapers, and television stations 
in Vermont also participated in panel discussions of public 
support activities. 


Safety Pays 
The four-year city police campaign against speeders and 
other major violators in Rochester has produced savings in 
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Leanord A. Fleenor, principal of Washburn 
High School (seated, left) discusses the 
“Students ‘No-Acs’ Traffic Award Program” 
with Forst Lowery (standing) and Mrs. Har- 
old Brademan, member of Safety Committee. 


btw 


® 


Gordon Mork (left), president, Student Council at Hopkins High 
School, Hopkins, Minn., escorts Judge Betty Washburn on a tour 
of the school’s student parking lot, to show how many students 
regularly drive to school. Hopkins is a suburb of Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Harold Brademan, 
Safety Committee member, 
and Forst Lowery, managing 
director, Minneapolis Safety 
Council (both standing, cen- 
ter), introduce the safety 
program to the Student 
Council of Washburn High 
School. Choice of adopt- 
ing the program is left 
to the Student Council. 





Minneapolis high 
in nationw 


HILE adults across the nation clucked about teen-age drivers, 550 high 

school boys and girls in Minneapolis have marked up a safe-driving 
record that can show most adults what safe driving really means. While making 
their mark, the youngsters won for their sponsoring organization a $1000 first 
prize in a national safety contest and set the stage for a traffic safety program 
that may spread through all Minnesota. 

This is not to say that youngsters are better in Minneapolis than anywhere 
else. It does point up the value of guidance and encouragement—the kind of 
help given by Mrs. Thomas E. Sands, who saw a chance to improve the teen 
agers’ driving record and decided it could be done with rewards instead of 
punishment. 

The result: “Students ‘No-Acs’ Traffic Award Program, sponsored by the 
Women’s Division of the Greater Minneapolis Safety Council, which, in its first 
year of operations, brought public recognition to groups of high school drivers 
with records as high as 98 per cent accident-free. 

The prize: first place ($1000 savings bond and ~ bronze statuette symbolizing 


woman's protective instinct) in the Carol Lane ‘i rafhc Safety Awards, the first Minneapolis Central High School stuc 


to give nationwide recognition to women’s achievements in preserving life the project. When they sign pledge, 
é - ; . ° ” ° “ ¢ 5 > 

through traffic safety programs in the community or state. The awards, which cards. Student pledgee’s eupor ili 

: : toe driving, commit no moving traffic vi 
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Women’s Division of Greater Minneapolis Safety Council meets to develop 
driver project for youngsters. Catherine Ryan, chairman, Women’s Divi- 
sion; Mrs. Thomas Sands, committee chairman and Mrs. E. G. Stevenson, 
director, Women’s Activities—all in center background—present rough 
idea for program to their organization. Award-winning project resulted. 


GREATER MINNEAPOLIS 


SAFETY COUNCIL 


gh school students star 
nwide traffic safety contest 


Photos Courtesy Shell Oil Compan 


Mrs. Thomas Sands (/eft) and Mrs. E. G. Stevenson huddle on pre- 
liminary plans for the program. Foundation of project is to recog 
nize good young drivers, “offset widespread berating of teen-agers.” 


Students helped publicize the project. Here Pat Dalton, high school 
student (left), is interviewed by Arlie Haeberle, Minneapolis radio and 
TV personality, on her WCCO television program “Around the Town.” 


Y, \ £0 
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students who drive sign up for 
ge, students receive membership 
ibility is to practice defensive 
c violations (parking tags don’t 
school year earns award emblem. 








TEENS 


provide equal honors for individual 
women and for women's or parents’ 
groups, are named for the women’s 
travel director of Shell Oil Company 
and administered by the National 
Safety Council through a grant of 
Shell. 


The potential of the Minneapolis 
program is tremendous—it can be re- 
peated wherever there ate teen age 
drivers and adults with enough inter- 
est to make the program work 

Here’s how it worked in Minne- 
apolis 


Mrs. Sands, chairman of the 
Women’s Division of the Greater Min- 
neapolis Safety Council, got the idea 
that recognizing géod performance 
would probably do more to help im- 
prove teen-age driving that punishing 


mistakes. She worked out an outline 
for the “‘No-Acs” program, submitted 
it to the Women’s Division and got 
their agreement to support the proj- 
ect, if the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation and the state Driver's License 
Bureau would cooperate. 

During the summer of 1954, Mrs. 
Sands and the members of the 
Women’s Divisions hammered out the 
details of the plan. It was submitted 
to a Michigan psychiatrist, a New 
York insurance executive, and to edu- 
cators in various parts of the country. 
The novel yet simple approach of the 
program was enthusiastically endorsed 
by these people, and in September, 
it was presented to the full member- 
ship of the Division. 


The “‘No-Acs” Traffic Award Pro- 
gram is open to all high school stu- 
dents who are licensed drivers. For 
each semester in which the student can 
report no driving accidents or traffic 
violations (in moving traffic) an em- 
blem is awarded —a sticker in the 
shape of a small shield. Printed on 
it is: “Safe Driver Award—no acci- 
dents—no violations,’’ and the period 


it covers. Students who qualify can re- 
ceive a new emblem every half-year. 
All they have to do is register with an 
authorized student committee, keep 
their record clear, and return to the 
committee at the end of the period to 
apply for the award. Applications are 
checked for accuracy at the driver's 
license bureau of the State of Minne- 
sota. There is no faculty responsibility. 
In setting up the program, Mrs. 
Sands and a committee of the Women’s 
Division met with Mr. E. P. Lee, Di- 
rector of the Driver’s License Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Earl Larimer, Director 
of Safety. The plan was presented 
and approved by these state officials; 
moreover they agreed to check all ap- 
plications for the award emblem with 
official records—something the women 
had been willing to do if necessary 
They also met with Mr. Harry 
Cooper, assistant superintendent of the 
Minneapolis public schools in charge 
of secondary schools. Mr. Cooper 
offered the plan to a high school prin- 
cipal’s meeting, and four high schools 
volunteered to carry on the program 
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E. P. Lee, director of the Minneapolis Drivers License 
aes. pledged the help of the license bureau in 


auditing the driving records of students. 


Checking ‘No- 


Acs’ membership card against official driving record of 
award applicant insures that no student with moving 
traffic violation or accident on his record for school 
term will receive award emblem. Below; Drivers License 
Bureau clerk checks cards against “last minute” viola- 
tions and accident file after clearing permanent file. 


* Re 

Above: Mrs. Maurice Hoffman delivers a bundle of regis- 
tration cards of prospective award-winning students to 
the Drivers License Bureau for official auditing. These 
‘No-Acs’ membership cards are checked against student's 


official driving record file, for any moving traffic vi- 
olations during past school year, which would make the 
young driver ineligible for the windshield decal emblem. 
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Traffic Jam 
in Germany 
From Page 7 


fast for conditions and piled into the 
rear of other vehicles. 

All of this points up the fact that 
Germany's road system, once more 
than adequate for its vehicle popula- 
tion, is rapidly approaching the satu- 
ration point. Recently, while driving 
south on the Autobahn between Dues- 
seldorf and Wiesbaden, I kept count 
of the vehicles in the opposite dual 
lane. Over a distance of 20 miles, I 
estimated there were more than 150 
cars per mile, or one car every 70 feet 
in both lanes. And they were all travel- 
ing at approximately 50 to 60 mph. 

Using the criteria of computing 
stopping distance as one car length 
for every ten miles of speed, few could 
have stopped safely in an emergency. 
This was a typical Sunday afternoon. 
At night it would be worse. During 
the week, the problem naturally isn’t 
so bad, but many cars are on the road. 

What's being done about this traffic 
jam? Quite a lot! The German Traffic 
Safety Organization, the Bundesver- 
keheswache, works constantly and has 
safety office in every Landkreis (dis- 
trict). The city and land Polizoi edu- 
cate, patrol, investigate accidents and 
do everything in their power to cut 
down the toll of mayhem; however, 
there just are not enough police. The 
Federal Government is spending mil- 
lions to increase the Autobahn system, 
but can’t do much about the secondary 
roads except keep them in good re- 
pair. One of the educational features 
is an annual traffic safety week to 
focus attention on the problem. Every 
means of reaching the public is used: 
Television, radio, handouts, movies, 
etc. Last May 1955, through the 
efforts of a joint German-Allied Forces 
Safety Committee, a concerted effort 
was made by German traffic safety 
officials, United States Armed Forces, 
British Army of the Rhine and the 
French Forces in Germany to hold a 
common traffic safety week. The Allied 
Forces adopted the German Traffic 
Safety theme “Achtgeben Langen 
Leben” “Be Careful, Live Longer,” 
published their posters and handout 
literature in German, French, and 
English and gave every support to the 
program. It has helped some, but one 
week is not enough to bring down the 
toll. A continuing allied effort is still 
in force and will help to some extent. 
However, the main effort must come 
from every driver in Germany to “Be 
Careful, and Live Longer.” THE END 
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View from behind-the-scenes at 


N THE language of the theater, the 
“Dodge for Life’ quiz 
which ended Christmas Eve 


Wow! 


Designed to make America safety 
conscious and help in the promotion 
of Safe Driving Day, December 1, the 
giveaway program aroused so much 
interest during its scheduled four 
weeks on TV that it was held over for 
three extra weeks. Seven lucky and 
mighty hep folks were 
awarded a Dodge car every year for 
the rest of their lives, while 14 other 
contestants received a new Dodge for 
'56. All 21 won a free flight to and 
from Los Angeles for the program 
with all expenses paid. 


telecast 
was a 


safetywise 


Three contestants a week—a total 
of 21 appeared on the Lawrence 
Welk Show (ABC-TV Saturdays, 8 
to 9 p.m. CST). 

Applicants all 21 or older, owning 
a driver's license, registered at a 
Dodge dealer, filing a three to ten 
word safety slogan between October 
31 and November 28. Selections of 
three applicants for each of the tele- 
casts were made by an impartial con- 
test board. 

The questions and answers used on 
the show were prepared by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


The “Dodge for Life’ show is the 
brain child of Jack Minor, sales man- 


“Dodge for Life” telecast on CBS. 


ager in charge of advertising and 
merchandising for Dodge, who tied 
Dodge dealers all over America right 
into the S-D (Safe Driving) Day 
campaign. 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, summed up 
the thinking of safety folk and many 
others in his comments on the De- 
cember 17th telecast when he said: ‘I 
am sure that the Dodge Corporation 
and everyone who has had a part in 
the ‘Dodge for Life’ contest knows 
that the National Safety Council and 
safety poeple ev erywhere are tremen- 
dously grateful. 


The contest has provided thrilling 
entertainment. It has made the win- 
ners of the Dodge cars happy beyond 
their wildest dreams. But it has done 
much more than that. 


‘It has reached the public with a 
safety impact I believe has never been 
surpassed by a similar safety program 
It has brought safety to the people in 
a way that can be understood, dis- 
cussed and remembered. 


“I am sure that among the millions 
of viewers who watched these shows 
there must be thousands who, as a 
result of this program, will not have 
to ‘Dodge for Life’ in traffic as much 
as they did before the contest began.” 


THE END 
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tr FIND out the average cost of driving to work in 
Dallas, Texas, the Dallas Transit Company paid the 
automobile operating expenses of 18 Dallas workers for 
30 days. Fully authenticated reports released by a firm of 
certified public accountants after being checked by the 
Pinkerton National Detective Agency showed that it cost 
the 18 motorists 340.1 per cent more to drive to work 
than to use the local transit company. 

The 18 motorists spent $523.77 in operating expenses, 
while fixed charges were figured at $482.21, making a total 
vf $1,005.98. Transit fares for the group would have been 
only $228.60. 

To dramatize the fact that riding to work by bus saves 
both money and traffic congestion, Dallas Transit Company 
staged a parade through the downtown area of one bus 
followed by the 18 automobiles which participated in the 
study. The bus bore a placard describing the test. Each 
car was placarded with a sign showing how much it cost 
to drive to work each day. 


ATA Seeks Improved City Bus Design 

The American Transit Association has established a com- 
mittee on bus design and has called upon its members for 
suggestions. The committee hopes to come up with design 
suggestions for a more eye-catching bus, one that is quiet, 
light, faster loading, and more comfortable. 

The Executive Committee of the Transit Section has 
offered to assist in the project and has suggested to ATA 
that safety factors be given prominent consideration. In a 
letter to J. L. Haugh, president, Metropolitan Coach lines, 
ATA Committee Chairman, J. S. Osborn, general chair- 
man of the Council's Transit Section stated, “Our delibera- 
tions and study to date indicate that improved design offers 
the major hope of solution to the very diffi ult and growing 
problem of accidents involving passengers, particularly 
when they are ‘on board’ in our custody as customers.” 


State Police Are Safest Drivers 

To the question “What group of professional drivers 
has the best safety record?” the answer can now be given 
as “The state police.’” In the 1954-1955 National Fleet 
Safety Contest, state police fleets chalked up the safest 
record among the 31 major contest groupings. As a group 
they came through the contest with a rate of .51 accidents 
per 100,000 vehicle miles. This rate was compiled by 21 
state police fleets with 5,838 vehicles which traveled more 
than 218 million miles. Last years’ rate for state police 
fleets was .64, so, as a group, they are improving their 
record. 

Twenty state police fleets are entered in the 1955-1956 
contest, and they have compiled a four months rate of .38. 
Police fleets participate without charge. The contest is 
sponsored jointly by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the National Safety Council. 


April | Deadline for Dow Nominations 
Nominations for the 1955 Marcus A. Dow Memorial 
Award are being received up to midnight April 1, 1956. 
Forms and instructions for nominating the top fleet safety 





S Paul H. Coburn, director, NSC Motor Transportation 

Division, and Miss Jean FitzMaurice, supervisor, Safe 
Driver Award Unit, look on, Mrs. Virginia Fritz types 
the 109,576th Safe Driver Award processed in 1955, This 
marked the first year in Council history that more than 
100,000 of the awards were issued. Also shown in the 
photo are Judy Mulqueen (standing) and Shirley Larsen 
(right) who, along with three other employees, helped proc- 
ess the record-breaking number of awards during the year. 


engineer of 1955 can be obtained by writing the Council. 
And individual, company, or organization having direct 
knowledge of the nominee’s achievement may nominate an 
individual for the award. 


Person nominated shall have served within the previous 
five years as a practicing safety supervisor directly engaged 
in the engineering of accident prevention among private 
or public carriers in the field of motor transportation. 

He must have demonstrated his ability to produce better 
than average results within his own operation as reflected 
by the accident statistics of his organization. 

In addition, the nominee should have made significant 
contributions to the field of safety engineering through 
contributions to publications of the motor transportation 
industry and/or the field of fleet safety engineering. He 
also should have contributed to the advancement of fleet 
safety engineering by personal participation in conferences 
of national, regional, or local safety organizations. 

The winner will be selected by a committee of judges 
composed of William B. Barton, general counsel, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, chairman; E. G. Cox, 
chief, Section of Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; M. A. Kraft, director, Department 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Feb. 7, Garden City, N. Y. 

Second Annual Program of the Long 
Island Industrial Nurses Association (Adel- 
phi College 8 p.m.). Fee $15. Mail checks 
to Mrs. Monica Kissling, 357 Jackson St., 
Hempstead, N. Y., Apt. 68. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 1, Urbana, III. 

Forty-second Illinois Annual Highway 
Engineering Conference. Contact John W 
Hutchinson, 303 Civil Engineering Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III 


Mar. 4-6, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern States Conference and Exposi- 
tion (Biltmore Hotel). W. L. Groth, ex- 
ecutive director, P.O. Box 8927, Richmond 
2. ee 


Mar. 7-8, Philadelphia 

Twenty-second Annual Philadelphia 
Safety and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Broadwood Hotel). Contact Walter W 
Matthews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 121 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 7. 

Mar. 19-21, Los Angeles 

Third Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress and Exhibit (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, 610 S. Main St., Los An- 
geles 14. 

Mar. 26-27, Dallas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general man- 
ager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 830 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 
Mar. 28-29, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ninth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun 
cil, c/o Indianapolis Chamber of Com 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind. 

Apr. 5-7, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Forest Products Safety Conference. Charles 
Houston, personnel manager, Weyerhaeuset 
Timber Company, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Apr. 9-10, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa 
tions Annual Conference (Royal York Ho- 
tel). R. G. D. Anderson, general manager 
90 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont 
Apr. 10-11, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thirteenth Annual Northeastern Indiana 
Safety Conference and Exposition (Cham- 


of Personnel and Accident Preven- 
tion, American Transit Association; 
and W. G. Macintosh, manager, Engi- 
neering Department, Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co. Mr. Paul H. 
Coburn, director, Motor Transporta- 
tion Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, is Committee secretary. 
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ber of Commerce Building). Sponsored by 
the Industrial Safety Committee of the Fort 
Wayne Safety Council. Ivan A. Martin 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com 
merce of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne 2, Ind 


Apr. 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Reyburn Hoffman, secretary-man- 
ager, The Safety Council of Greater St 
Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 


Apr. 16-20, New York 

Twenty-sixth Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Paul F. Stricker, executive vice 
president, Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


May 1-12, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Safety-Health Conference and 
Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Contact 
Joseph A. Haller, executive director, De 
partment of Labor and Industry, State of 
Maryland, 12 East Mulberry St., Baltimore, 
Md 


May 2-4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Twenty-sixth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Charlotte Hotel). Contact H. S$. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. € 


May 7-9, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference. Harold A. Seward, 
secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley Safety 
Council, 602 East Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 


May 22-24, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches 
ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 
Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

June 5-6, Hartford, Conn. 


Eleventh Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Hotel Statler). Con- 
tact Stephen J. Pollock, Jr., manager, c/o 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 939 Barnun 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Ill 


Accident Register Form 

A new form, designed to help fleet 
safety directors keep track of all acci- 
dents, is the Motor Transportation Ac- 
cident Register, Form Vehicle 8. It 
incorporates the suggestions of the 40 
members of the Commercial Vehicle 
Section Executive Committee, who sug- 


gested that the Council produce such 
a form. 

The new form requires accidents to 
be listed in chronological order and 
provide space for recording principal 
facts about each accident such as 
“Driver's Name,” “Vehicle No.,” 
“Accident Type,” “Location,” personal 
Or property damage involved and 
whether reportable for National Fleet 
Safety Contest, insurance company, po- 
lice, ICC, etc. 

Accident register form is an out- 
growth of experience gained in audit- 
ing ranking fleets in the National Fleet 
Safety Contest. Contestants will be 
encouraged to use the form not only 
for improved internal record keeping, 
but for the purpose of simplifying out- 
side audits. 


Back Council's 
Stand on Seat Belts 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies added its support 
of the National Safety Council’s en- 
dorsement of automobile safety seat 
belts. The Association’s position was 
made known by Thomas N. Boate, 
manager of its Accident Prevention 
Department: 

‘Based on the findings of the Cor- 
nell Auto Crash Research Program of 
the Cornell Medical School, the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, through its Accident Preven- 
tion Department, expressed complete 
concurrence with the public policy of 
the National Safety Council urging 
the use of safety seat belts as a means 
of preventing personal injury and 
death in automobile accidents.” 

In making this statement, Mr. Boate 
urged that such belts meet the stand- 
ards of manufacture and installation 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and/or the American Standards 
Association. Buyers of seat belts, Mr. 
Boate advised, should exercise caution 
in their selection of belts to be sure 
that installation will withstand the 
impact loading these standard-making 
organizations recommend as minimum 
safety requirements. 


U. of Arizona Offers 
Two-Week Traffic Course 

A two-week course in traffic super- 
vision for police will begin Feb. 6 at 
the University of Arizona at Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Entitled ‘Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service,” it will provide basic 
training in traffic work for police in 
Southwestern states. 
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Books and Pamphlets 

Design Factors in Automotive Safety) 
A. L. Haynes, Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 29 West 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 1955. 10p. Reprint 
No. 563, 35c to members. 

Highway Transportation Legislation 
in 1955, Part I—Highway Laws Na- 
tional Highway users Conference, Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C., 1955, 11p. 

Lighting Traffic Tunnels and Under- 
passes. Illuminative Engineering So- 
ciety, Committee on Street and High- 
way Lighting. 1860 Broadway, New 
York 13, N. Y., 1955, 22p. 

Operation of Passenger Tires at 
High Speeds. E. H. Wallace and S. A. 
Lippman. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, 29 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1955, 5p. and graphs. Re- 
print No. 551, 35c to members. 

Poison and Traffic. Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Conn. 1955, 75p. Use of 
Poison Distribution in Highway traffic 

Daniel L. Gerlough. The Proba- 
bility Theory Applied to Distribution 
of Vehicles on Two-Lane Highways. 
André Schuhl. 

The Relation Between Accidents and 
Traffic Volume at Signalized Intersec- 
tions. George M. Webb and R. J. 
Israel. Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
New Haven, Conn., 1955, 21p. Paper 
presented at Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting I.T.E. 

Sanctioned Slaughter. Gilbert L. 
Kerr. American Fore Insurance Group, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, 
N. Y., 1955, 14p. 


Magazine Articles 

“Crash and Live—Need Cars Kill 
More Soldiers Than Guns.” Don S. 
Wenger. Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Dec. 3, 1955, p. 
1347. 

“Detroit ‘Speed-Watches’ Traffic.” 
Garnet M. Griffin. Traffic, Digest and 
Review. Nov. 1955, p. 12. 

“Driver Training and Safety Edu- 
cation in The Fire Departments.”’ 
Thomas D. Ryan. Fire Engineering, 
Nov. 1955, p. 1084. 


“Electronics Aid Traffic Control.”’ 
Paul W. Rice. Traffic Digest and Re- 
view. Nov. 1955, p. 7. 

“Highway Safety.”” George H. Mene- 
fee. Best's Insurance News—Fire and 
Casualty. Nov. 1955, p. 47. 

“Needed: Wider Medical Interest 
in Motorists Casualties.” Jacob Kal- 
owski, Journal of the Kansas Medical 
Society, Nov. 1955, p.606. 

“Obsolete Highways.’’ Edmond C. 
Powers, California Highway Patrol- 
man, Nov. 1955, p.27. Street Light- 
ing. 

“Prevention, the only Cure for Head 
Injuries Resulting from Automobile 
Accidents.” C. Hunter Sheldon, Jowr- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Nov. 5, 1955, p- 981. 

“Role of Traffic Engineer Has 
Broadened.” D. Grant Mickle. Better 
Roads, Nov., 1955, p. 40. 

“Safe Very-High-Speed Tire Oper- 
ation—if possible with Compromises 
in Cost and Tread Wear.” E. H. Wal- 
lace and S. A. Lippman. SAE Journal, 
Nov. 1955, p.54. 

"Safety Projects Slated for ‘Turn- 
pike’.”” Enginé@ring News Record. 
Dec. 1, 1955, p. 26. 

“Standards Revised—Driver Testing 
Gets Overhaul.”” California Highway 
Patrolman, Nov. 1955, p.37. 

“Trafic — A panel discussion on 
trafic problems in Canadian cities.” 
The Engineering Journal, Nov. 1955, 
p.1531. 

“Trafic and Travel Trends, 1954.” 
Thomas B. Dimmick, Public Roads. 
Dec. 1955, p.231. 


Research 

“Effect of Silicone Treatment on the 
Reflectance of Concrete.’’ R. V. 
Mackey, Jr. Silicone Products Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Waterford, 
New York, 3 and charts. Paper pre- 
sented to Research Sub Committee 
Street and Highway Lighting Commit- 
tee, Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Sept. 16, 1955. 

“Experimental Investigations on the 
Braking Performance of Motor Ve- 
hicles.”” H. J. H. Starks and R. D. 
Lister. Proceedings, Institution of Me- 


chanical Engineers, Automotive Divi- 
sion, 1 Birdcage Walk, Westminster, 
SW1, Great Britain, 1955, 19p. Re- 
print. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting—Highway Research 
Board, Washington, D. C., 1955, 
648p. 

“Allocation of Traffic to the Hamp- 

ton Roads Bridge-and-Tunnel Sys- 

tem.” Walter A. Barry and Mar- 

shall Rich, p. 530-540. 

“Braking Performance of Motor Ve- 

hicles,” H. J. H. Starks and R. D. 

Lister, p.483-501. 

“Causes and Costs of Highway 

Sign Replacement.” Arthur W. 

Straub, p.418-429. 

“Current Characteristics of Rural 

Motor-Vehicle Speed (Indiana).”’ 

John E. Baerwald, p.473. 

“Driver Behavior as Affected by 

Objects on Highway Shoulders.” 

T. Targin, p.453-472. 

“Dynamics of Highway Guard 

Rails. Laboratory Experiments.” 

Robert S. Ayers and Joel I. Apra- 

nos. p.162-172. 

““Five-Minute-Cluster Sampling for 

Determining Urban Traffic Vol- 

umes.” Warren T. Adams, p.502- 

507. 

“Pavement Slipperiness in Tennes- 

see.”’ E. A. Whitehurst and W. A. 

Goodwin. p.194-209. 

“Quality of Traffic Transmission.” 

Bruce G. Greenshields, p.508-522. 

“Selection of Traffic Paint by Per- 

formance Tests.”” R. E. Bollen and 

A. J. Quick, p.292-297. 

“Study of Traffic Flow by Simula- 

tion.” J. H. Mathewson and others. 

p.522-530. 

“Research Studies Indicate One Way 
to Prevent Accidents Is to—Design 
Vehicles Around the Driver.’”’ SAE 
Journal, Nov. 1955, p.17. 

This article is based on papers by 

P. C. Ackerman, R. A. McFarland 

and A. L. Haynes, presented at SAE 

Summer Meeting, June 16, 1955. 

“The Skid-Resisting Properties of 
Roads and Tyres.” G. Grime and C. 
G. Giles Proceeding, The Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Automotive 
Division. One Birdcage Walk, West- 
minster, S.W.1—-Great Britain, 1955, 
19p. Reprint. 


Traffic Engineering Guide. National 
Safety Council, Inventory Division, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 1955. 40p. 

That national headache, parking, is 
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one of the common problems pre- 
sented in a Traffic Engineering Guide, 
published by the National Safety 
Council, Traffic Inventory Division. 

The Guide is not intended as a 
comprehensive manual, but introduces 
some basic traffic engineering tech- 
niques, sources of authority and as- 
sistance, and some of the common 
problems and terms used in the traffic 
engineer's part of traffic management 
and accident prevention. This publi- 
cation is directed especially to cities 
of 10,000 to 50,000 population, 

In addition to parking the Guide 
discusses: Where to go for profes- 
sional traffic engineering service; how 
traffic engineering authority and re- 
sponsibility should be assigned in a 
small city; why traffic engineering 
studies should be made and how they 
are made; street lighting; traffic con- 
trol—by signals, signs and pavement 
markings, also by arterial and one-way 
streets. 

More than half of the 40-page book 
is illustrations—charts, tables, dia- 
grams and work sheets recommended 
for the various activities discussed. 

Included also is a complete report 
form for the traffic engineering section 
of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 


Safety Activities. The sequence of the 
material in the Guide follows the re- 
port form. 


All suggestions and recommenda- 
tions conform to the Model Traffic 
Ordinance (prepared by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances), the Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices, and the 
Traffic Engineering Handbook (pub- 
lished by the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineets. ) 

The Guide has been sent as a service 
of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities to all Inventory Rep- 
resentatives in states and cities of less 
than 50,000 population that report in 
the Inventory. 


Traffic Engineering. Theodore M. Mat- 
son, Wilbur S. Smith and Frederick 
W. Hurd. McGraw Hill, New York, 
1955. 647p. $6.50. 


This book, one of the McGraw Hill 
series in Civil Engineering, is the first 
text book published on the subject of 
traffic engineering, a branch of engi- 
neering which has developed largely 
within the last 20 years. The plan and 
content of the publication have grown 
out of the training program of the 


Bureau of Highway traffic at Yale 


University, based on the teaching ex- 
periences of the authors since 1938. 

The book is divided into five major 
sections. Characteristics, Regulations, 
Control Devices and Aids, Design, 
Administration and Planning. Much 
of the subject matter is taken up in 
great detail, for the benefit of the stu- 
dent seeking broad knowledge. How- 
ever, in the development of some 
phasés, which might be considered as 
allied only to the overall subject, the 
discussion is limited to the integration 
of these areas to traffic engineering. 

Designed as a text for traffic engi- 
neering training and as a reference for 
those engaged in highway traffic op- 
erations and administrations, this vol- 
ume fills a long felt need in this 
rapidly expanding field. It should be 
useful in many current training and 
educational programs, and will prob- 
ably encourage the extension of such 
facilities TED SIEGEL. 


Change of Address 

The Greater Minneapolis Safety 
Council has moved into new quarters 
at 711 Second Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Its new telephone 
number is FEderal 8-3377 





back. Good the year round. 


order. 





All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue, cther colors on special 


SAFETY AL SCHOOL 


With the approach of winter, there is also the approach of more hazard- 
ous conditions related to the children who will be going to school. 
There will be those dark days when visibility is poor. This will be 
the time when it will be important for you to have a properly outfitted 
School Safety Patrol. Make your selection from the complete stock 
carried by our company. Here are some of the many items: 


OVERSEAS CAPS 
FELT EMBLEMS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
CAUTION FLAGS 
RAINWEAR 
ARMBANDS 
PATROL BELTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
and the 
“CORPORAL DIGBY” 
SAFETY SENTINEL 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


RAUBARD'S 


266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 5,N. J. 


‘‘America'’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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+ —————Gurrent Safety Films 


ERE are four films on Police 

Training, Flight Safety and Fire 
Prevention. For additional informa- 
tion on these films, please write di- 
rectly to the source given immediately 
after the description. 

For information on other available 
safety films, write Nancy Lou Blitzen, 
editor, National Directory of Safety 
Films, National Safety Council. 


Police Training 


Two new films produced for the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity by the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies which now makes a total of 
six available films for police training 
from the same sponsor. 


These two new films cover question- 
ing drivers and witnesses and pre 
paring a traffic violation case before 
bringing it to court 


Questioning Drivers and Witnesses in 
Accident Cases (16mm sound motion or 
35mm sound slidefilm) black & whit 
10 minutes. Produced in 1955 


Shows recommended procedure for in 
terrogation of witnesses and drivers at 
scene of accident. Illustrates some com 
mon types of drivers and witnesses officer 
may encounter and suggests ways of ap 
proaching questioning which will help 
obtain most effective testimony 

Traffic Violation Case Preparation 
(16mm sound motion or 35mm sound 
slidefilm) black & whiie. 10 minutes 
Produced in 1955 

Police officer and prosecutor meet to 
plan presentation of traffic violation case 
Shows officer's procedure at accident 
scene, follow-up interrogation of wit 
nesses and pre paration of information for 
court presentation. Importance of coop- 
eration between officer and prosecutor is 
stressed 

Prints are available for purchase from 
Vogue-Wright Studios, 469 E. Ohio St 
Chicago 11, Ill. Price includes copy of 
Trafic Accident Investigator’s Manual. The 
four other films of this series are entitled 


Top Teens 
From Page 22 


as “‘pilot schools.” The Insurance 
Agents Association of Minneapolis 
was next approached and the Women’s 
Division was assured that funds would 
be made available to them to cover 
the cost of the bumper award em- 
blems. 


Signals and Gestures, Hit-and-Run In- 
vestigation, The Traffic Officer in Court 
and Detecting and Recording Skidmarks. 


Flight Safety 


The Flight Decision (16mm sound mo- 
tion) color. 16 minutes. Produced in 
1955. 

This film was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 
Officials and is directed to the non-com- 
mercial pilot. The film is concerned with 
the causes of fatal accidents in general 
aviation. 

Statistics show the primary causes to 
be 5 per cent mechanical failure, 85 per 
cent the pilot and 10 per cent of unde- 
termined origin. The man, therefore, is 
the primary factor. Nine dangerous per- 
sonality characteristics cause a pilot to 
make a fatal decision— False pride, show- 
off, rebellion against established flight 
rules, impatience, laziness, over-confi- 
dence, indecision, drinking and reacting 
to the stimulus of the moment. Any one 
or all of these characteristics can cause a 
pilot to make a fatal decision—to pro- 
ceed into an unsafe situation instead of 
turning back and landing. (The situation 
presented in the film is proceeding into 
instrument conditions” by pilots un 
trained in instrument techniques.) 


Prints are available on a loan basis 
from State Aviation Commissions or from 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, 1101 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Fire Prevention 


Sneak Attack (16mm sound motion) 
black & white or color. 13 minutes. Pro- 
duced in 1955. TV o/k 


Shows eight major fire hazards: Smok- 
ing in bed, smoking and matches care- 
lessly discarded, unattended stoves, trash 
and oily rags, cleaning fluids, children 
and matches, and lighting and defective 
chimneys. Hazards can be avoided by 
proper attention to safety rules, but fire 
alarms are necessary to escape death and 
destruction from fire. Types of home 
alarms are shown and how to use them 
Some advertising in film. Sponsored by 
Falcon Alarm Co., Inc. Prints are avail- 
able from Home Safety Division, Falcon 
Alarm Co., Inc., 243 Broad St., Summit, 
N. J., on a loan basis 


The program was now ready to roll. 
At the beginning of the January-June 
semester, meetings were held with the 
student council of each of the four 
high schools. They were given a 
sample registration card, mimeo- 
graphed explanation of the program, 
and wallet identification cards. Traffic 
rules most often violated were listed 
on the back of each card. 


All during the semester, stories 
about the oo were carried by the 
press, radio, and television. The 
Traffic Section of the Greater Min- 
neapolis Safety Council invited the 
Women’s Division of the Council to 
join with it in its monthly luncheon 
meeting to devote the entire meeting 
to a presentation of the program. The 
“No-Acs” program was featured in 
the May 4th “How To Live Through 
Your Vacation” project of the Wom- 
en's Division. 

To cut down the expense of special 
die cutting, a committee of the Divi- 
sions devoted an afternoon to hand- 
cutting the several hundred awards 
with ordinary scissors. 

When the time came to present the 
awards, special assembly auditorium 
periods were set aside at the partici- 
pating schools and a delegation of 
safety council officials, school officials, 
and the Honorable Erie G. Heyer, 
Mayor of the City of Minneapolis, 
appeared on stage. Newspaper, radio 
and television coverage had been ar- 
ranged. 

Here's the teen-age record reported 
at these meetings. 

No. of 
No. of award 
registrants: winners: 

South High School 47 46 

Southwest High 

School 99 
Central High School 106 
Washburn High 

School 298 288 


The program was so successful that 
it is now being conducted in all Min- 
neapolis High Schools. Private schools 
can participate on request. 

Further, the Women’s Division 
hopes to be able to make the follow- 
ing improvements in the program: 

1. A letter outlining the program to be 
sent to parents of each participating 
student. 

A plaque to every high school reach- 
ing a certain percentage of awards 

3. A plaque or cup to the one school 
having the highest percentage of 
awards 

In submitting the original program 
to the board of judges for the Carol 
Lane Awards, the safety expert who 
reviewed it commented: “This is a 
very carefully, properly documented 
and indexed entry and exhibit. Every 
step is given, and each step is con- 
firmed. To this reviewer, this is an 
outstanding program. It reaches the 
young driver as he becomes licensed; 
it gives him an incentive for safe driv- 
ing and helps establish a pattern for 
safe driving; it is a program which 
could be adopted by every high school 
inthe country.” THE END 
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OPERAFION 


HE March Operation Safety kit 
is devoted to the problem of edu- 
cating the general public in the neces- 
sity for knowing and obeying traffic 
signs and signals—the ‘‘Signs of Life.” 
Statistics on the overall picture of 
traffic accidents clearly indicate that 
failure to heed the warnings of these 
six “Signs of Life’’ has spelled dis- 
aster to many a driver and pedestrian. 
Judging from the tally of traffic 
violations for exceeding the speed 
limit, not stopping at a stop sign, and 
disregard for traffic signs and signals 
that are processed through our 
courts each day—this area of traffic 
behavior is in need of close scrutiny 
and intensive work on the part of en- 
forcement and safety officials. 

The ‘Signs of Life’’ kit offers com 
plete materials for conducting a com- 
munitywide public education program 
in this aspect of accident prevention 
These program materials, are adapt- 
able to any size community and are 
usable with any available resources and 
facilities. Materials include a program 
planning guide containing ideas and 
suggestions for activities and events 
built around the “Signs of Life’’ theme; 
a fact sheet on traffic violations and 
accidents brought about by disregard 
of traffic signs and signals; four five 
minute radio scripts, designed for 
adaptation to the local traffic picture; 
a suggested newspaper editorial and 
four newspaper releases highlighting 
the facts and figures of traffic acci- 
dents; a program outline of ideas and 
suggestions adaptable to a small com- 
munity campaign for traffic safety edu- 
cation and a special newsletter slanted 
toward women’s groups and suggest- 
ing how they can participate. 

Also included in the March kit are 
a list of other available program mate- 
rials, samples of the special leaflets 
illustrating the “Signs of Life’’ safety 
message, poster and film order forms, 
and radio spot announcements. 

A special addition to the usual 
monthly materials for March is a copy 
of the complete calendar of the traffic 
safety information activities scheduled 
for February thru May, 1956. 

For further information on the Op- 
eration Safety program, write to Bob 
Shinn, director, Operation Safety, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size 29 .23 19 17 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 


on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
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POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are avaHable on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8'/2"xll'/"") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
10-99 100-999 
A size—assorted .08 055 
—same 07 05 
B size—assorted 19 16 
—same ‘ 7 15 ‘ 

(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National wartionwar sarety councrs 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23"". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-8999-A 8Y2x112 
of 5,000 or more 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistics Division 


1955 Death Toll will hit 38,500 according to Council 
Estimate. Totals for |! months 34,690. Up 7 per cent 
from last year. November toll—3,680—highest since ‘41 


TRNHE trafhc accident death toll in 
the United States for 1955 was 
estimated by the National Safety 
Council at 38,500 
This is about 7 per cent and 2,500 
lives greater than the 1954 trafh 
death toll of 36,000 


The 1955 toll is the highest since 


death toll of 34,690 for that period 

an increase of 7 per cent from the 
comparable 11-month period last year 

Traffic deaths for November alone 
went up 10 per cent—the ninth con- 
secutive month this year to show an 
increase over the corresponding month 
of 1954. The November death total 
of 3,680 was the highest for that 


For 11 months, 34 of the 47 states 
had higher totals, two reported no 
change and 11 had decreases. Except 
for Idaho which reported a 21 per 
cent decrease, the reductions generally 
were small, as follows: 


11 Months % Change 
Idaho 21% 
Minnesota 9% 
Arizona 7% 
Kansas — 6% 
Wyoming 5% 
New Jersey 4% 
Maryland - 3% 
Nebraska — 3% 
Iowa — 2% 
New Mexico - 2% 
North Dakota 1% 


1941—the year that set the all-time 
record with 39,969. In the history 
of automobile travel, only four years 


West Virginia * 
*Less than half of 1 per cent. 

In November, the urban experience, 
although worse than a year ago, was 
more favorable than the rural experi- 
ence. Among 510 reporting cities, 
deaths were up 5 per cent in Novem- 
ber, and they were up a like amount 
for the 11 month period. 


month since 1941. 
Among 47 states reporting for No 
have brought more than 38,000 deaths vember, 30 had higher totals than in 
1936, 1937, 1941 and now 1955 the previous year, while three had 
The 1955 no change and only 14 showed de- 
actual reports for 11 months, with a 


estimate is based on 
creases. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS Among the 510 cities, 334 had per- 

fect records in November, and of 

= these the three largest were: Salt Lake 

1954-55 City, Utah (182,100), Hartford, 

Change Conn, (177,400), and New Haven, 
Conn, (164,400) 


Month 1953 1954 1955 


2,910 2,850 2,850 a 
— 8% 
+ 5% 
+ 6% 
+ 6% 
+ 8% 
+11% 
+ 10% 
$ 12% 
+ 12% 
+ 10% 


January 
February 2,523 2,450 2,250 
March 2,798 2,550 2,680 
April 2,851 2,600 2,760 
May 3,002 2,910 3,080 
June 4.050 2,780 3,000 
July 3,173 3,010 3,340 
August 4,605 3,280 3,600 
September 3,375 3,150 3,530 
October 3,639 4,500 3,920 
November 3,271 4,350 3,680 


34,197 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1954-1955 


DEATHS) 


34,690 


42,430 
December 3,758 3.570 


Eleven Months 





37,955 


TOTAI 36,000 


The 1953 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council w+ gunn erent 
estimates. The 1955 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage ore 954 
change from 1954 to 1955 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1954-1955 r 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports 
are received for the various months. For this reason the figures above for 1955 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 
issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 
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Among the cities with fewer deaths 
for 11 months, the following have 
populations over 200,000: 

Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 

Syracuse, N. Y. 9 —53% 

Tampa, Fla. 14 —40% 

Dallas, Texas 15 —28% 

St. Paul, Minn. —27% 
Oakland, Calif. 24% 
Memphis, Tenn. —20% 
Rochester, N. Y. —16% 
Milwaukee, Wis —15% 
Omaha, Nebr. —14% 
St. Louis, Mo. —14% 
Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, IIL. 

* Less than half of 1 per cent. 
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—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS___ 


BB vecrcases 


FIRST I! MONTHS, 1954 TO 1955 


WH. +187 


mass. + 10% 
+35% 
-+3ND 
- 4% 
+26% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
\t MONTHS 


+7 % 


2) REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 
census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1955 compared 
with 1954, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1955 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 

Deaths 1954 1953 
Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 


rOTAI 
U 


Mass 
Mict 
Minn 
Miss 
Mo 
Mont 
Neb. 
Nev 
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% Changes 
Deaths 1954 1953 1955 1955 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 Rate Rate 


Yo ee ey PA 
Liven 


So 


316 

137 157 — 5% 
ANADIAN PROVINCES 
15¢ 158 + 15% 
100 7 — 


l 30 + 


48 2 4 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1955 regis 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 
Group I ( 


Detroit, Mich 191 207 
< ( f 413 


Philadelphia, Pa $6 154 
ccnp. I 343 344 


St. Louis, Mo 
Cleveland, Ohio 
All cities in tt 
Baltimore, Md 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Dallas, Texas 
Milwaukee, 

All cities uf 

Buffal N 
Houstor Texas 
New Orleans, La 
Cincinnat Ohio 


Group IV (350,000 t 


Indianapolis, Ind 

Portland, Ore 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Oakland, Calif 

Denver, Cok 

a cities in this 
umbus, Ohio 

Me mphis, Tenn 

San ; 

San 


(200,000 to 


. Syracuse, N. Y . 
Norfolk, Va 9 
. Oklahoma pen Okla. 16 
Miami, }f 4 

Rochester, 'N. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Providence 
. Omaha, Neb. 
Dayton, Ohio 
All cities in this 
Fort Worth Texas 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Worcester, Mass 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Long Beach, Calif 
Tampa, Fila. 21 35 
Birmingham, Ala 10 40 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200 


South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Wilmington, Del. 

. Arlington, Va. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Berkeley, Calif 
Wichita, Kans 
Fresno, Calif 

. New Haven, Conn. 
Shreveport, La 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1954 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1955 195 
en t,. mnths Reg. Pop 
I 1953 Rate 
3. Fort Wayne, Ind 7 
. Canton, Ohio 7 15 
15. Yonkers, N. Y 6 
Utica, N. Y ‘ ‘ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Glendale, Calif 
Erie, Pa 
Evansville, Ind. 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
Elizabeth, N J 
Reading, Pa. 
Spokane Wash 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Hartford, Conn 
Grand Rapids, Mict 
Des Moines, lowa 
Rockford, Ill 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
All cities in this gro 
Sacramento, Calif 
Kansas City, Kans 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Tacoma, ash 
Nashville, Tenn 
Montgomery, Ala 
Amarillo, Texas 
. Charlotte, N. C. 
Springfield, Mass 
Peoria, Ill 
Duluth, Minn. 
Allentown, Pa 
Pasadena, Calif 
Corpus Christi Texas 
Flint, Mich 
. Gary, Ind 
Mobile, Ala 
Austin, Texas 
Savannah, Ga 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Waterbury, Conn 
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Group VII (50,000 to 1 100) 


Medford, Mass. 

Lincoln, Ne’ 

. Alexandria, 

Sioux 

. Lynn, 

‘ Schenectady. 

. Lancaster, a. 

East Chicago, Ind. 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Evanston, Ill 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

. Portsmouth, Va. 
Aurora, Ill 
Lakewood, Ohio 

. Orlando, Fla. 

Madison, Wis. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Raleigh, . * 

Berwyn, 

Alameda, 

Topeka, 

W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

Greensboro, 

. Green Bay, Wis. 

Decatur, Ill. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Passaic, N. J. 

. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Covington, Ky 
Muncie, Ind. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Columbia, S. C. 

| Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Durham, N ‘ 

Charleston, S. € 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1955 compared with 1954. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


Eleven Months 

1955 1954 1953 

38. Waterloo, lowa 

39. Jackson, Mich. 

40. Mount Vernon, N. Y 

41. Lansing, Mich 

42. Burbank, Calif 

43. Stockton, Calif 

44. Augusta, Ga 

15. Springheld, Mo 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Sprinefield, Ohi« 

. Oak Park, Ul 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Brookline, Mass 

2. Waco, Texas 

. Joliet, Il. 

All cities in this grout 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Racine, Wis 
Davenport, lowa 
Manchester, N. H 
Albuquerque N. M 
Kenosha, Wis 

Fort Smith. Ark 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Lorain, Ohio 
Hammond, Ind. 
Saginaw, Mich 

Terre Haute, Ind 
San Mateo, Calif 
Columbus, Ga 

San Bernardino, Calif 
Niagara Falls : 
Richmond, Calif 
Stamford, Conn 

New Britain, Conn 
Pontiac, Mich 
Portland, Maine 
Sprinefield, Ill 

. Brockton, Mass. 

. Gadsden, Ala. 

St. Petersburg, 
Johnstown, Pa 
Puebio, Colo 
Jackson, Miss 
Wheeling, W 

Santa Monica, 
Riverside, Calif 
Woonsocket. R 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Atlantic City, N. J 
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Group VIII (25,006 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
La Crosse, Wis 
Bloomington, Ind 
. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
. Rome, N. Y. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Richfield, Minn 
Fairmont, W. Va 

. Gainesville, Fla. 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 

. West Allis, Wis. 

. Odessa, Texas 

4. Vancouver, Wash. 

Independence, Mo 
Elmira, N. Y. 

: Waukegan, lll. 

. Richmond, Ind. 

. Elyria, Ohio ... 

. Zanesville, Ohio 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 

: Bloomfield, N. J. 

. Newport News, Va. 
4. Tallahassee, Fla. 
25. Ferndale, Mich. 

. Beloit, Wis. 
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Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 1 Months Reg 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate l 1954 1953 Rate 














2. Se. Cloud, 





Bloomington, II! 
Burlington, Iowa 
Norwich, Conn 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Maasfield, Ohio 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Watertown, N. Y 

. Tucson, Ariz. 
Kenmore, N. Y 
Lake Charles, La. 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Pensacola, Fla. 
White Plains. N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Nev Kensington, Pa 
New London, Conn. 
Burlington, Vt 
Boise, Idah« 

Reno, Nev. 
Elkhart, Ind 
Lafayette, Ind 
Easton, Pa. 

. Council Bluffs, glowa 
Rock Island, Il 
Plainfield, N. J 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Jamestowr N. Y 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Lincoln Park, Mich 

. Owensboro, Ky. 
Billings, Mont 
East Hartford 
v Hartford, 
Colorado Spgs 
Marion, Ohio 
Fargo, N. D 
Arlington, Mass. 
Danville ‘a 
High Point, 

1 Ww 
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Euclid, 

West Orange, N. J. 
All cities in this group 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Montclair, N. J. 
Enid, Okla 

Parma, Ohio 
Petersburg. Va. 

Provo, Utah 

Milford, Conn 
Newburgh 
Lynchburg, 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
Rapid City, S$. D 
Anders« Ind 
East Cleveland 
Rochester, Minn 
Middletown, Conn 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Warren, Ohio 
Wilmington, 
Hamden, Conn. 
Lockport, N. Y 
Bristol, 
Abilene, Texas 


Minn. 
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Hackensack 
. Tuscaloosa, 
Santa Barbara, 
Belmont 
. Vallejo, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Kankakee, II! 
Appleton, Wis 
Middletown, Ohio 
Barberton, Ohio 

St. Louis Pk Minn 
Superior, Wis 
Jackson, Tenn 
Kokomo, Ind 
Torrington, Conn 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Everett, Wash 
Meriden, Conn 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Linden J 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Concord, N 
Zau Claire, 
Norwalk, 
Chicopee, 
West Haven 


Steubenville, 
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Conn 
Ohio 
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Greenwich, Conn 
Winona, Minn 
Fairfield, Conn 
Kearny, N. J 
Group IX (10,00¢ 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Napa, Calif. 
Holland Mich 
East Detroit, Mich 
Janesville, Wis. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mason City, Iowa 
Daly City, Calif 
Austin, Minn 
Richland, Wash 
Boulder, Colo 
Roseville, Mich. 
Niles, Mich. 
Bell, Calif 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Freeport, 
Westfield, N. J 
Statesville, N. C. 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Fremont, Ohio 
La Grange, Ill 
Kinston, N. C. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Hibbing, Mina. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Huntington, Ind 
Owosso, Mich. 
Frankfort, Ind. 
McAlester, Okla 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Kennewick, Wash 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Peru nd 
East Haven, Conn 
Johnson City, N. Y 
Emporia, Kans 
So. Portland, Me. 
Sterling, Ill 
Stillwater, Okla 
Xenia, Ohio 
Cranford, N. J. 
Arkansas City, Kans. 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Alpena, Mich. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Newton, Kans 
Faribault, Minn. 
Highland Park, Texas 
Owatonna, Minn 
Brookfield, Ill. 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
City, Kans. 
East Moline, Ill. 
So. Orange 
Hawthorne, N. J 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Winnetka, Ill 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Vernon, Conn. 
Gardner, Mass. 
eedham, Mass 
Lamesa, Texas 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Central Falls, R 
Dyersburg, Tenn 
Hornell, N , 
Massena, N. Y 
Winchester, Conn. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
Watertown, Conn. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Casper P 
So. Euclid, 
Uniontown, Pa 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Longview, Wash 
Lodi, Calif 
Mankato, Minn 
Big Springs, Texas 
Meadville, Pa 
Frederick, Md 
Helena, Mont. 
Port Chester, N. 
Ames, lows 


a 
Hanford, Calif. 


. Goshen, Ind. 


Ottawa, Ill. 
Aberdeen, S. D 
Streator, Ill. 


. Connersville, Ind. 


Marietta, Ohio 


Bristol, Pa 
Wisconsin Rpds., Wi 
Reidsville, N. (¢ 
Wilmette, Ill 

Las Cruces, N. M. 
Muskegon Hts., Mict 
Coral Gables, Fla 
East Lansing, Mict 
Butler, Pa 

Brainerd, Minn 
Clearwater, Fla. 
New Bern, N. ¢ 

St. Augustine Fla 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Niles, Ohio 
Brawley, Calif 

All cities in this 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Ansonia, ( f 
Mitchell, S. D 
Marshfield, Wis 
Wethersheld, ¢ 

Ry 

Sumter 

Bristol i 

Shelton, Conn 
Bellefontaine, OF 

So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Modesto, Calif 
Rocky Rive Ohio 
Red Wing, Minn 


€ 


Mi 


Swamp 
Ypsil 


Lafayette 
-rby, Conn 
a Porte Ind 
. Calumet City, Hl. 
Greenwood, Miss 
Monroe, N. (€ 
Hazel Park, Mich 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
River Rouge, Mich. 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 
. Windham, Conn. 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Atchison, Kans 
Logansport, Ind 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
Cudahy, Wis 
Annapolis, Md 
St. Clair Shores, Mich 
Bemidji, Minn 
Middleborough, Mass. 
Moorhead, Minn 
Wis 
Mich 
Shorewood, Wis 
Southington, Conn 
. Groton, Conn. 
Westport, Conn 
Rahway, N. J 
Mansfield, Conn 
Killingly, Conn. 
North Adams, Mass 
La Salle, Ill 
Windsor, Conn 
Rock Hill. S. ¢ 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Webster, Mass 
Escanaba 
Elmwood 
Highland 
North Miami 
Darien, Conn 
Branford, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN 
Vancouver, B.. <. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal, Que 


CITIES 


21 
50 


105 


25 
58 
85 





What's Cookin’ in the Field 
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insurance premiums averaging one mil- 
lion dollars per year, according to in- 
surance officials in Rochester, N. Y. 


Since 1951, decreases in collision 
insurance average $12 per automobile 
in Rochester, while rates were being 
increased in other parts of the state. 


The Rochester Safety Council, a 
chapter of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, conducts a year-round continuous 
program of public safety education in 
support of ofhcial programs, including 
those of police, courts, schools, traffic 
engineering, and other agencies. 


Jaywalking in New York 

The City Council in New York 
has formally requested Traffic Com- 
sioner T. T. Wiley to promulgate anti- 
jaywalking regulations which are ex- 
pected to be enforced by the middle 
of the year. 

Commissioner Wiley, who has long 
advocated such pedestrian controls, has 
urged that before the model pedestrian 
ordinance be put into effect, four pre- 
liminary steps be taken. These include 
retiming traffic lights to cut pedestrian 
waiting time, a safety education pro- 
gram intensively focused on the pe- 
destrian accident problem, installation 
of additional pedestrian signals at busy 
corners, and agreement on how to 
enforce the new regulations. 


Western Mass. Safety Council 

The Second Annual ‘‘Safety Officers 
Training Institute’’ was conducted by 
the police safety officers and Safety 
Council of Western Massachusetts. The 
three-day program was held Novem- 
ber 21, 22, and 23 at the City Hall, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Twenty police safety officers from 
western Massachusetts communities 
participated in the institute. William 
B. Cahill, president of the safety coun- 
cil, vores va congratulations to the 
police officials for the 1954 training 
institute which was the basis for a 
National Safety Council Outstanding 
Achievement Award, 


The 1955 institute program included 
sessions on public speaking, prepara- 
tion of newspaper material, public re- 
lations, coordination of safety efforts, 
and the use of visual aids in training 
programs 

Field Service 
Department Activities 

The following brief summary of the 

activities of the Field Service Depart 


ment was presented to the National 
Safety Council Board of Directors at 
the December meeting in New York. 
It is published here with the thought 
that it will be of general interest to 
PUBLIC SAFETY subscribers. 

Types of Service Provided. During 
its seven months of operation (to De- 
cember 1, 1955), the Field Service De- 
partment devoted staff time as follows: 


Service to chapters and athliated 


local councils 25% 


Promoting and assisting new 
organizations : 5 

Presentation of Traffic Inventory 
analyses in states ard cities 

Other service to state and local 
officials . 

Service to National Safety 
Council members 

Staff training and Annual 
Congress 


The above breakdown by department 
functions does not take into account 
the characteristic integration of the 
several functions in actual perform- 
ance of field work. For example, while 
work connected with the Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities is 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


For the 41 states reporting their traffic accident experience for nine months 
or less, deaths and injuries increased 5 per cent and 10 per cent respectively 


from the same period a year ago. 


Of the 30 states reporting for nine months, nine reported decreases in 
deaths, and 21 reported increases. Only one state showed a decrease in in- 


juries; the other 29 showed increases. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1955 and 1954 


Months Deaths 
Reported 1955 1954 


Injuries 


1955 


1955 
Ratio ot 
Injuries 
co Deaths 


% Change 
1954 to 1955 


1954 Deaths Injuries 





20,652 
563 
249 
278 


19,611 
581 
279 
281 


TOTAL U.S. ... 
ee et ri 


171 163 
227 173 
67 58 
488 487 


729 676 


,465 
779 
456 
426 
$22 


101 
368 
292 
245 
453 
253 
682 


Minn. 
Miss 
Mo. 
Mont 
Neb 


Vt 

Va 
Wash 
W.v 
Wis. 
Wyo 


*Rural Injuries Only 
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697 ,446 
3,575* 
4,838 
,881 


1343 
564 
,613 


2,733 


,511 
715 
26,477 
,642 


7,736 


,022 


2,038 
2,154 


,864 
,403 


086 


3,849 
8,628 


664 


,587 


3,761 


,638 
,605 
,859 


2,398 


208 


223 


128 
440 
,678 


631,891 + 1 1( 
3,139* 3 +1 
4,293 1 
1,960 


) 
4 
3 
4 


4,144 + 5 
2,444 +3 1 
,470 -16 1¢ 
997 +27 
7,124 5 


3,745 41. 9 
2,950 +15 
310 +10 
5,855 +13 
7,906 + +14 


,883 8 
865 2 12 
,996 


4,283 
3,972 
8,261 
682 
»255 


3,487 
27,325 
2,444 
071 
930 
mY 94 
,050 
8,245 
952 
,659 
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,920 
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primariiy a service to state and local 
officials, this inventory and others be- 
ing developed by the Council are 
highly effective instruments for stimu- 
lating the development and improve- 
ment of state and community safety 
organizations. 

Staff Training. Staff members of the 
department remained in Chicago fol- 
lowing the Congress for one week's 
intensive training before returning to 
their respective districts. Training cen- 
tered on local organization work which 
will be give major emphasis during 
coming months. A total of four weeks’ 
training has now been given profes- 
sional staff of the department. 

School Inventory. During the past 
year, all chapters were invited to par- 
ticipate in the School Inventory, jointly 
conducted by the School and College 
Division and Field Service Depart- 
ment. Analyses of school safety pro- 
grams resulting from the inventory are 
now being presented and discussed 
with school officials and chapter per- 
sonnel in 55 cities. 

Chapter Inventory. 
covering major phases of chapter oper- 
ation have been distributed to all chap- 
ters and are now being returned to 
headquarters together with supporting 
documents. This project was unani- 
mously approved by the Conference of 
Local Safety Organizations, and is con 
sidered an important step in the de- 
velopment of improved standards for 
the operation of local safety councils 

Chapters and Affiliated Councils as 
of December 1, 1955, were as follows: 


Questionnaires 


Class “A 
Chapters 

Class “B 
Chapters 

Class ““C’’ (volunteer adminis 
tration) Chapters 


(full-time manager) 


(part-time manager) 


Total 


Class “DD” Local Safety Council 
Members 


(annual income under $3,600) 


Class ‘‘C”’ Local Safety Council 
Members 


(annual income in excess of $7,600) 


Total € hapters and Loeal 
Safety Council Members 251 


Volunteer Organizations. During 
recent months, there has been an ac- 
celerated interest in local safety organi- 
zation. Since the first of the year, a 
total of 71 inquiries on how to organ- 
ize a community for safety or how to 
conduct a community safety program 
have been received primarily from 
communities of 5000 to 50,000 popu- 
lation. During this period, there has 
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been an average net gain of two new 
safety council memberships per month. 
The department is working to retain 
and provide all possible assistance to 
members once they are enrolled, and 
during coming months a concerted 
effort will be made by field staff to 
expand this assistance. 


Developments in Larger Communi- 
ties. In addition to the two chapters 
chartered by the Board in October, the 
following may be noted: 


Miami, Florida—Substantial progress 
has been made by the recently-organ- 
ized Dade County Citizens Safety 
Council in establishing itself on a per 
manent basis, with a salaried staff. An 
executive director has been employed, 
and Council headquarters have been 
established. A committee of leading 
citizens now is undertaking to raise an 
annual budget of $25,000 


Denver, Colorado—On November 18, 
Mr. Dearborn addressed a meeting of 
250 Denver leaders at a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon. He outlined the 
need for greatly increasing the scope 
of the Denver Chapter’s safety pro- 
gram; which would require participa- 


tion as board members of many more 
top civic and business executives, 
strengthening the Chapter’s organiza- 
tional structure and staff, and provision 
for adequate financial support. With 
assurance of full cooperation by Mayor 
Nicholson, a committee of distin- 
guished citizens is being formed thus 
to help strengthen the Chapter and 
expand its community safety activities. 

THE END 


Kragie to 
NUTI Field Staff 


John H. Kragie, 33, former Chicago 
Park District police officer, has joined 
the field staff of the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University. 


Ray Ashworth, acting director of 
both organizations, said Mr. Kragie 
will serve as a field representative, 
conducting studies of city, county, and 
state police traffic supervision pro- 
grams. He will work out of the head- 
quarters office at Evanston, Illinois. 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 

















NEW 
The BREATHALYZER 


Answers your problems on 
chemical testing for intoxi- 


cation. 


Field tested in the United States, 
Canada and England, devel- 
oped to a high degree of per- 
fection. 


The Breathalyzer has impressed all 
who have used it for its stability, 
speed and reliability. 


Portable and completely self con- 
tained in a small carrying case. 


Simple to Operate 
High Stability 
Stable Solutions 
Easy Maintenance 
Simple to Explain 
Low Cost per Test 


Designed and perfected by Lt. 
Robert F. Borkenstein, Director of 
Scientific Laboratory, Indiana 
State Police; one of the world's 
leading teachers and authorities 
of chemical breath testing. 


Write for pamphlet S-301 








Test Cases 
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trative practices on the part of law 
enforcement agencies utilizing chemi- 
cal tests. Fitst, they must be made 
aware of the necessity to conduct the 
tests as quickly as possible. Second, 
they must be shown the advantages of 
utilizing the National Safety Council's 
“Alcoholic Influence” form in all cases 
involving drinking drivers, so that 
stories, such as that told by the de- 
fendant in this case, can be quickly 
checked. Third, when such a story is 
told as in this case, a second test 
should be conducted within a reason- 
able time after the first so that it can 
be definitely ascertained whether the 
blood alcohol level was increasing or 
diminishing. Thus, the state’s expert 
witness will have facts upon which to 
determine what the defendant's true 
condition was at the time of the event 
in question and may readily resort to 
the principles of extrapolation to show 
why. Dr. Muehlberger could not do 
this in the previous case simply be- 
cause the fundamental foundation was 
not made available to him. 

Another point of interest is that the 
expert witness in cases involving chem- 
ical tests need not be a doctor of medi- 
cine.** Neither does the person who 
takes a specimen of blood from the 
subject person. As to the expert, the 
courts have ruled generally that he may 
be a doctor of medicine, a bio-chemist, 
a chemist, or a laboratory technician 
just so long as he has made a special 
study in this field and has the special 
experience necessary to qualify him as 
an expert under the well-established 
rules of evidence. As to the person, 
who takes a specimen of blood, the 
courts have approved nurses, interns, 
laboratory technicians, and similarly 
trained persons. 

Noteworthy is the recent case in 
which the Supreme Court of Idaho 
held that the taking of a specimen of 
blood by a laboratory technician for 
the purpose of chemical analysis did 
not constitute the practice of medi- 
cine.2* Also the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina in 
which the court oo the taking 
of a specimen of blood from the de- 
fendant by the chemist who subse- 
quently testified as the state's — 
witness in the trial of the defendant 
for driving while under the influence.*® 
This in spite of the defendant's con- 
tention that the taking was illegal be- 
cause he thought the chemist was a 
doctor of medicine when the defend- 


ant consented to the taking of the 
specimen of blood and that if he had 
known that the chemist was not a 
doctor, he, the defendant, would not 
have consented. 

Also important is the case uphold- 
ing the statutory provision if it is 
shown a person had 0.15 per cent or 
more blood alcohol, it shall be pre- 
sumed he was under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor —as a valid and 
reasonable presumption. Medical sci- 
ence has established that there is a 
rational and logical relationship be- 
tween the percentage by weight of al- 
cohol in the blood flowing through a 
person’s body and his state or condi- 
tion of being under the influence of 
alcohol.2® Of equal importance, how- 
ever, is another case reversing a judg- 
ment of conviction and criticizing the 
trial judge for giving an instruction to 
the jury which might be construed as 
stating that evidence showing the de- 
fendant had 0.21 per cent blood alco- 
hol concentration was conclusive of his 
guilt under such a statute.*7 

Of interest to all persons who are 
attempting to secure legislation in 
their respective states on the subject 
of chemical tests to determine alcoholic 
influence is the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska. The court 
held that the presumptions prescribed 
in the motor vehicle code, as part of 
the section dealing with driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor and limited to prosecutions for 
that offense, are not applicable to the 
offense of automobile homicide. The 
decision maintained that it was error 
for the trial judge to instruct the jury 
in any way on such presumptions in 
the trial of a defendant charged with 
the offense of manslaughter.** 

Analagous also is the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin that 
some of the statutory limitations pre- 
scribed in the comparable section in 
their motor vehicle code do not apply 
in any way to the trial of civil actions 
involving a party alleged to have been 
driving while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor.?® The same restric- 
tion on the applicability of presump- 
tions exists in the model chemical test 
legislation contained in the Uniform 
Vehicle Code and it behooves this 
Committee to recommend that the 
same be amended in order to encour- 
age elimination of these restrictions.*° 
New York’s chemical test law is all- 
inclusive so that the prima facie provi- 
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sions apply to ali litigation, whether 
civil or criminal, arising out of a per- 
son’s driving a motor vehicle while in 
an intoxicated condition.*! 

Finally, but possibly of the greatest 
importance, are the decisions recently 
reported where cases were not prop- 
erly prepared or presented. The un- 
fortunate situation is that two of these 
cases are the initial cases on chemical 
tests to reach the courts of final resort 
in two states, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia. Both were reversed because of 
avoidable errors on the part of the 
prosecution and what that can do det- 
rimentally to any proposed chemical 
test program within a particular state 
does not have to be explained. The 
one case decided by the Supreme Court 
of Michigan several years ago is a 
good illustration of what a retarding 
effect it can have on such a program, 
even though the errors pointed out 
may be ever so simple to avoid in 
future cases.** 

The only ‘‘expert’’ used by the state 
in the Tennessee case** was a police 
officer who might have been well-quali- 
fied to conduct the particular breath 
test in issue but who failed miserably 
as an “expert” witness. He knew 
nothing about the principles of the 
particular device and therefore the 
necessary proof required in these cases 
was missing. In the West Virginia 
case,** the state used a doctor who was 
insufficiently informed on the subject 
of chemical tests and the state wound 
up not proving the intoxication of the 
defendant to the satisfaction of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals. Both of 
these cases point up the necessity for 
every community, before it enters upon 
any chemical test program, to have 
well-qualified experts available in all 
contested cases in addition to properly 
trained police officers to administer the 
program. THE END 


Footnotes 


1This list of court decisions may be obtained 
from the Trafhe Institute, Northwestern Univer 
sity, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


2Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Nev Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Sout); Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wis 
consin, 

‘Kuroske Vv. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 
291 N.W. 384 (1940) 

*‘Natwick v. Moyer, 177 Or. 486, 163 P.2d 
936 (1945); cf: McGowan v. Los .ingeles, 100 
Cal. App.2d 386, 223 P.2d 862, 21 ALR2d 1216 
(1950) 

5State v. Michael, 87 S.E. 2d 595 (W.Va.-1955) 

SLopez v. State, 154 Tex.Cr.R. 227, 225 $.W.2d 
852 (1949 

State Vv 
1954) 

SNovak v. District of Columbia, 160 F.2d 588 
(1947) ; Brown v. State, 240 $.W.2d 310 (1951) 


4 N.J.S. 531, 68 A.2d 274 


234 Wis. 394 


Williams, 62 N.W.2d 241 (lowa 


State v. Hunter 
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(1949); Hill v. State, 256 S.W.2d 93 (Tex 
1953) ; Fortune Vv. State, 277 S.W.2d 381 (Tenn 
1955) 


People v. Morse, 325 Mich 38 N.W 
> (1949) 
"Ssate v. Resler, 262 Wis 
35 (1952) 
Walker ¥. State, 265 P.2d 499 (Okla.-1953 
Bumpass V. State, 271 S.W.2d 953 (Tex. 
1954) 


285, 55 N.W.2d 


MCity of Colrmbus v. Mullins, 123 N.E.2d 


421 (Ohio-1954) 
Royal v. State, 273 S.W.2d 426 (Tex.-1954) 


6V ore v. State, 63 N.W.2d 141 (Nebr.-1954) ; 
State v. Beane, 146 }fe.328, 81 A.2d 924 (1951) ; 
Hoffman v. State, 70 N.W.2d 314 (Nebr.-1955) ; 
cf: State v. Childress, 274 P.2d 333 (Ariz.-1954) 

"State v. Weltha, 228 Iowa 519, 292 N.W 
148 (1940) 


WApodaca V. State, 140 Tex.Cr.R 
S.W.2d 381 (1940); cf: Jones v. 
S.W.2d 161 (Tex.-1953). It is interesting 
note that in more than 50 per cent of the criminal 
cases, it has been contended the defendant's privi 
lege against self-incrimination was violated but 
that the Apodaca cate is the only reported case 
involving chemical tests to determine ms lic in 
uence in which the judgment of conviction was 
reversed for chis reason. The decision in tha 
case was virtually overruled by the opinion ir 
the Jones case. The Supreme Court of the United 
States on four occasions has refused to review 
state cases in which this specific point was raised 
Block v. People, 125 Colo. 36, 240P.2d 512 
(1952), 343 U.S. 978; Jone Vv. State, supra, this 
note, 74 S.Ct. 27; People v. Haeussler, 41 Cal.2d 
252, 260 P.2d 8 (1953), 347 U.S. 931; Walton 
v. California, petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Superior Court of California, Appellate Depart 
ment, in and for the County of Santa Clara 
granted December 6, 1954, but the writ of cer 
tiorari was dismissed on October 24, 1955, for the 
reason the majority of the court were of the opin 
ion the record in this case failed to establish that 
a federal question was presented, 350 U.S. 868 
Hill v. State, 256 S.W.2d 93 (Tex.-1953) ; 
Fortune Vv. State, 277 S.W.2d 381 (Tenn.-1955) 
Ray Vv. State, 120 N.E.2d 176 (Ind. -1954) ; 
People v. Kiss, 269 P.2d 924 (Cal. App.-1954) ; 
People v. Mead, 271 P.2d 619 (Cal.-App.-1954) 
Also see People v. Martinez, 38 Cal.2d 556, 241 
P.2d 224 (1952) ; Greiner v. State, 249 S.W.2d 
601 (Tex.-1952) ; Bowden v. State, 246 P.2d 427 
(Okla.-1952) ; People v. Haeussler, 41 Cal.2d 
252, 260 P.2d 8 (1953) 

*1Ray Vv. State, supra, n.20 


“Commonwealth vy. Hartman 
(Pa.Super.-1955) 
*3State Vv. Childress, 
“State V. Weise, 273 P.2d 97 (Idaho-1954) 
State v. Willard, 84 S.E.2d 899 (N.C.-1954) 
Vv. 
v. 


274 P.2d 333 (Ariz.-1954) 


6S tate Childress, supra, n.23 
7 State Beane, supra, n.1( 
Hoffman Vv. State, supra, n.1¢ 
**Schwartz Vv. Schnearinger 


N.W.2d 756 (1955) 


Wis. 535 


“It is the recommendation of the Legal Divi 
sion of the Trafhe Institute, Northwestern Uni 
versity, that section 11-902(b) of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code be revised to provide as follows: 


(b) Upon the trial of any action or pro 
ceeding arising out of acts alleged to have been 
committed by any person while driving or in 
actual physical control of a vehicle while unde: 
the influence of intoxicating liquor, evidence of 
the amount of alcohol in the person's blood at 
the time of the act alleged as shown by a 
medical or chemical analysis of his breath 
blood, urine, saliva or other bodily substance 
is admissible, and the result of any such analy 
sis shall give rise to the following presump 
tions 


1. If there was 0.05 per cent or less by 
weight of alcohol in the person's blood, it shall 
be presumed that such person was not under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor ; 


2. If there was in excess of 0.05 per cent but 
less than 0.15 per cent by weight of alcohol in 
the person's blood, such fact shall not give rise 
to any presumption that the person was or was 
not Al 1s the influence of intoxicating liquor 
but such fact may be considered with other 
competent evidence in determining whether such 
rae was under the influence of intoxicating 
Liquor ; 


3. If there was 0.15 per cent or more by 
ho «of alcohol in the person's blood, it 
shall be presumed that such person was under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. 


4. The foregoing provisions of this subsection 
shall not be construed as limiting the introduc 
tion of any other competent evidence bearing 
upon the question whether or not such person 
was under the influence of intoxicating liquor 


See sections 70(5) and 7l-a, New York State 
Vehicle and Trathce Law (1955) 
People v. Morse, supra, n.10 


33Fortune V. State, supra, n.19 


“State v. Michael, supra, 0.5. 


U. Calif. Offers 
Graduate Fellowships 


Three fellowships for graduate study 
of highway engineering in 1956-57 
have been offered the University of 
California by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. One of $3,000 is open to 
a college instructor of highway trans- 
portation engineering who already 
holds a master’s degree. Two of $2,000 
each are open to engineering gradu- 
ates with preference to those with 
highway engineering experience since 
college. Applications close February 
15, 1956. Those interested should im- 
mediately contact the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Berkeley 





MAGNETIC 
“VIZ*U=LIZER’ 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Stop Rear-End Highway Acci- 
dents: If your car or truck stalls on 
the road late at night, because of a 
flat tire, motor trouble, dead battery 
or out of gas, bulletin describes a 
collapsible Vari-Flare reflector with 
which to signal oncoming traffic to 
slow down. According to the manu- 
facturer the reflector is rated at 24 
candle power and is visible for one- 
half a mile. Vari-Products Co. 

2. Trailer King Pin Lock: This 
descriptive bulletin describes how the 
trailer king pin lock has become an 
important item for the protection of 
valuable cargo handled by truckers. 
The lock is not only a theft preventcr, 
but also prevents the unauthorized 
moving of trailers either empty or 
loaded. The lock is also equipped 
with a metallic safety tag which sig- 
nals when lock is in use. Atlas Float 
& Valve Co. 

3. Defrosto Safety Mirrors: Bul- 
letin describes how truck schedules 
are maintained safely during adverse 
weather with this safety mirror de- 
signed to give perfect rear view vi- 
sion and cut road hazards the year 
around. Rain, sleet, fog or snow 
vanish from the mirror when the 
defroster is in operation. Ted Pruts- 
man Defrosto Mirrors, Ine. 


4. “Outdoor Lighting with Plexi- 
glas’’: A new 16-page, booklet offers 
help to the safety, highway, traffic, 
transit, airport or plant engineer 
seeking the most advanced methods 
of lighting large outdoor areas evenly, 
with minimum glare and at low oper- 
ating costs. Rohm & Haas Co. 


5. Trafficones: Bulletin illustrates 
and describes how to obtain more 
effective traffic control with the use 
of Trafficone made of safe collapsible 
rubber. Western Marketing Service. 
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Make Courtesy 
Your Code, Too! 


From Page 6 
police departments, and one traffic 
magistrate even went so far as to make 
every traffic offender who agg be- 
fore him sign a safety pledge. 
Newspapers vied with each other 
in support of the campaign. The San 
Francisco Examiner called it, “A $25,- 
000 investment in life,” and pointed 





HE many Christmas greeting 

cards which came from Council 
friends all over the world this year 
were a source of deep gratification. 
They served as a seasonal reminder 
of the many ways in which you 
contribute by thought, word and 
deed to the safety effort throughout 
the rest of the year. 

This is to express my thanks for 
your kind and thoughtful holiday 
remembrance, and to extend to all 
of you my warmest and best wishes 
for a happy, safe 1956. 


Ned H. Dearborn 











to the 1,700 killed and 60,000 injured 
annually on the highways of northern 
California alone. Other newspapers 
told the story of the campaign itself 
and featured general articles on the 
subject of safety. The Teamsters de- 
voted a booth to their campaign at the 
State Fair in Sacramento, and staffed 
it with attractive feminine members of 
the Union. Booths also were taken 
at seven County Fairs by Teamster 
locals and Safety Council Chapters. 

President Eisenhower's Safe Driving 
Day was picked as the logical climax 
to the crusade. The drawing for prizes 
in the safety pledge contest took place 
November 30 at the Civic Center in 
San Francisco 


This climaxed a safety parade down 


Market Street which featured 65 cars 
and trucks from local organizations, 
an Army tank, representatives from 
the other three services, and a cement 
mixer—the only thing which could 
be found to hold the more than 500,- 
000 pledge cards. 

The results of the drawing—per- 
formed by Karen Walner—were an- 
nounced on the TV Salute to the 
President over KGO-TV that night. 
Don Sherwood, who usually has _ his 
own show, ‘San Francisco Tonight,” 
at 10:30, turned over his time to the 
Teamsters and the National Safety 
Council, and agreed to emcee a 90- 
minute show featuring Hollywood and 
San Francisco entertainment stars alter 
nating with a series of safety an- 
nouncements. 

Among those appearing on the show 
were Sammy Davis, Jr., Patty Moore 
and Ben Lessy, and singer Beverly 
Hudson, herself the victim of a seri- 
ous traffic accident about a year be- 
fore. California Governor Goodwin 
J. Knight was unable to be present, 
but he appeared briefly on film. 

The success of the program is best 
measured by the reduction in traffic 
fatalities in the 48 counties of north- 
ern California during the period of 
the crusade. Records showed that ac- 
cidents declined a total of 16 per cent 
between September 1 and November 
1. Traffic deaths for the two-month 
period were down 4 per cent from the 
three-year average (1952-54) for Sep 
tember-November inclusive. This 
means 13 lives were saved 

The San Francisco Examiner called 
the program a success, and made this 
editorial comment: ‘The driver who 
is courteous who practices simple 
good manners behind the wheel — is 
the driver seldom found in the hospi- 
tal, police court, or damage suit, Why 
does this fact never penetrate the per- 
son, decent enough afoot, who turns 
arrogant the moment he 
himself in two tons of powerful pro- 
jectile that is an automobile? 

“The Teamsters’ Union and the Na- 
tional Safety Council have earned con- 
gratulations for their campaign. We 
hope they have a bigger one next 
year, and every year.” THE END 


ensconces 


Holmes to 
Inter-Industry Staff 


Harold Holmes is the new midwest- 
ern regional representative of the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee according to an announcement 
by M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing 
director. 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of ‘the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


1 10 100 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to or 
9 99 999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 





*A “Safety Lane’’ includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


Pro ose an The 24 hour all-out effort of Safe-Driving DAY shows what forth- 
p right action can do to cut down the appalling slaughter on America’s 


ial H H streets and highways. Implement this life-saving effort in your 

Official Vehicle Inspection Program community by instituting a program of Official Vehicle Inspection. 
l sin Remember Safe-Driving starts with safer cars. 

3 Weaver Safety Lane Equipment permits quick, error-proof checking 

of brakes, wheel alignment, and headlights of all vehicles. Danger- 

W rc AV f- a ous conditions are quickly detected. Attendants can be quickly 

trained to operate the equipment. The nominal cost of Weaver 


Equipment plus all operating expenses can be easily offset by 


om A b be TY LA N FE *f making a charge for each inspection as other cities now do. 


Official Vehicle Inspections show proven results. New Jersey cut 


trafic deaths 30% the first year their program was in effect. So 
6 Q U | PM E N T ACT NOW! Write, wire, or phone Weaver for full facts on a com- 
plete inspection program that works. Every day you delay is costing 


lives! 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





